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Jnions an 
Sommunists 


qc LONG as the state does not accept the 
7) ‘sponsibility of declaring Communism un- 
| ul, we do not see how any labor organiza- 
t can be censured for refusing to declare it 
squalification for office or membership in 
ade union. That, we think, was the error 
by the legislators of the United States 
n, without declaring Communism unlaw- 
f.. they deprived trade unions of their bargain- 
i status if their officers would not swear 
that they were not Communists. The attitude 
of the unions which have authorized their offi- 
ces to refuse to take this oath seems to us 
entirely reasonable and logical. Similarly the 
attitude of the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress in refusing to concern itself with the 
possible Communistic beliefs of some of its 
embers seems to us entirely within the rights 
of the Congress and not a proper subject for 
criticism by anybody else. 

That the great majority of the Congress 
unions would feel much better if they could 
get rid of their Communists we have not the 
slightest doubt. But the price of doing so is as 
yet too high. There is no logical principle upon 
which the expulsion can be based. You simply 
cannot declare that a man who sits in the 
Legislature of Ontario, and has an unques 
tioned right to do so, has not a right to belong 
to, and hold office in, the union of the trade he 


works at. 


lt is far better to admit him to his union, 
to office in it, so long as the state admits 
to its legislative bodies; to allow him to 
est, as Mr. Dewar Ferguson protested at 
milton,. that he is completely loyal to 
iada; and at the same time to remind him 
all his fellow-members in and out of 
season that his loyalty is of the most peculiar 
and special character, that it recognizes no 
oblization to the government of Canada by 
law established and by majority vote elected, 
that it is wholly consistent with systematic 
efforts to prevent recruiting for a war which 
government has declared in Canada’s 
with conspiracy to paralyze the opera 
of that government at the behest of the 
nment of a foreign state, and generally 
every item in the program of revolution 
orcible seizure of power set forth in the 
nunist Manifesto. 
presence in trade unions of a consider 
number of self-admitted Communists is 
ground for censuring the unions. It is 
ver a ground for refusing their demand 
ny and every member of a union, whether 
1unist or not, shall have an absolute and 
riptive right to employment in spite of 
bjections of his employer, or that any 
very elected officer of a union shall have 
ht to access to the premises in which 
ers of the union work. It is next to 
sible for the honest and loyal members 
de unions to keep Communists out of their 
s. It is extremely difficult for 
Communists out of their offices. 
ven keep them 


them to 
(We can 
elected to 
Legislature, and 
how can we expect 
‘nlons to keep them from being elected to 
‘?) But we can surely bring these loyal 
sts to recognize that any legislation 
N compels an employer to admit Com 
ists to his premises is not only an aid to 
in their conspiratorial efforts, but is also 
id in the long run to be detrimental to the 
ns themselves. 


from 
cipal councils, to the 
ionally to Parliament; 


being 


}Rebuild War Controls? 


‘OME of our remaining war controls, like 

those on fats and oils, will no doubt be with 
US lor months or even years to come, and some 
controls will almost certainly be needed 
in “onnection with our shortage of U.S. dollars. 
does not mean that the whole struc 
Wartime controls can or should be 


The question whether they should be 


new 


ture of 
ebuilt. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


ies 








“5 eter 4 wx 
—Phote by Malak 


The sun shines; we see autumn only in the trees, whose ‘falling leaves falter through motionless air." 


rebuilt is. however, quite academic because 
the simple fact is that they can’t. 

There are at least three reasons why this 
particular clock cannot be turned back. In the 
first place, the men are not available to run 
the controls. The sort of men who were willing 
to leave industries and universities and many 
other walks of life for several years of war 
simply will not go back to Ottawa (even if 
there was housing accommodation) just as 
they and their families are settling down after 
four or five years of disturbance and over 
work. 

In the second place, controls only work when 
the great majority of people are willing to 
accept them, and it is very doubtful whether 
that attitude exists today or can be revived. 
Obviously wartime patriotism has gone. Re 
spect for authority, high during the war, 1s 
probably at a low ebb, as the crime-stories in 
every daily newspaper bear evidence. And if 
as we feel sure, it would be impossible to get 
capable men to take charge, evasion would be 
rife and the whole would 
discredited 

Finally, and in some ways most important, 
emergency controls can only be introduced 
successfully at a time when the general pat 


system soon be 


FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 


Europe Needs Liberal Revival. 
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tern of prices, wages and distribution is reason 
ably fair and satisfactory. In 1940-1941, when 
most of our wartime controls went on, prices 
and wages were reasonably in balance, the 
most glaring low prices and low wages of the 
1930’s had come up to the general level, and 
no highly inflationary situations had devel 
oped; at the same time, the general pattern 
of production and distribution was satisfactory 
so that, if supplies of, say, canned peas Ol 
paper bags had to be cut 10 per cent all across 
the country, no person or dealer or area felt 
specially ill-used. On this foundation it was 
possible to build emergency controls which, In 
essence, simply meant that existing 
and distribution were “tf 


prices 
rozen” in their 
existing pattern and then small 


wages, 
adjustments 


were made from time to time as they were 


needed. But there is no such foundation on 
which to rebuild controls today 


“Aid” for Europe 


f Beds things are all too likely to be ove! 
looked in discussions of the Marshall Plan 
or any other plan for “aiding” Europe. The 
first is thav, now as in wartime, whatever aid 
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we send is really “mutual aid’; it will help us 
it is intended to help us, in the long run as 
well as the people who get it. The recovery of 
Western Europe means the recovery of civiliza 
tion as we Know it and as we think we want it 
recovery of trade and commerce and finance, 
recovery of literature and art and religion. In 
the world which science has built in the last 
hundred years, and has pulled into smalle1 
smaller compass, the 
not stand 
either 
autocracy. 


American 
alone if the 
seething with a 


continent can 
rest of the world is 
narchy or enslaved by 

The second 
enough; 
Everyone 


point is that money is _ not 
goods have to be available as well 
Knows, for instance, that the U.S 
loan to Britain, made just Over a year ago did 
not go nearly as far as was intended and 
while a certain amount of 


money was provided, 


expected because, 
prices rose so high that 
much of the value of the 
Unfortunately the same 
likely ‘to 


money disappeared. 
thing seems all too 
happen all over again President 
Truman’s four-point food conservation plan 
contains the right idea, but a voluntary pro 
gram is likely to fail unless it is vigorously 
and persistently 
country-wide organization 


pressed by some strong 
ind no such organi 
zation seems to be doing this job in the United 


States 


Women and Prices 


] AST week in Ottawa the 

“ ciation of Consumers” was established by 
a group representing the leading women’s 
organizations all across the country. While it 
is, in some measure, a successor to the Con- 
sumers’ Branch of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, that did so much during the war 
to guide the policies of the 


“Canadian Asso- 


Board on the one 
hand and to educate consumers about prices, 
Continued on Page Five 
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- Pottery Is Made On Ancient 








The clay beds on the island of Barbados 


St. 


Andrew. Lumps 


Native version of 


of clay have to 





are situated near the parish of 
be chipped from the cliffs (above). 














the potter's 


wheel—disk on which a form 
rotated by hand by an assistant in the manner of a thousand years ago. 





is fixed is 











The pottery is now dried and 
the hillside. When a clear note is obtained 











By R. N. W.. Gittens 


6 bie making of pottery is one of 
the oldest arts. It is known to 
have been in existence in China and 
Egypt as far back as 3000 B.C., and 
the charm of early pieces evidences 
the expertness of their craftsmen. 
No one on Barbados seems to 
know for certain whether’ the 
island's natives have carried on the 
art from early times, or whether 
pottery-making was taught by Brit- 
ish settlers in the 17th century. In 
any event, the industry is today a 
flourishing and remunerative one 
for a number of local workers who 
carry on their trade by methods as 
primitive as those used in Biblical 
times. The results however, are 


a 


Lines In Barbados 








mostly quite attractive and find a 
ready sale in the large market in the 
capital, Bridgetown, 





The clay at this stage is almost rock-like and 
after soaking in water it is trampled underfoot. 











When the desired consistency has been obtained, 
mixture is kneaded into a soft and uniform mass. 












































By this time clay is so extremely elastic that 
the native craftsman can shape it as he pleases. 





me J 














Shaping is done almost completely by hand with 
two or three simple tools and moulds. 


the aid of 














Potter is ingenious in getting a variety of design 
around edges. Results are surprisingly attractive. 














fired in one of several primitive kilns in 
from striking them, the . . . 


~ 


- + + pieces are considered ready and are removed for glazing. 


are surprisingly attractive. Finished articles are taken 


Some are painted in vivid colors and 


to the capital, Bridgetown, to be sold. 


. 
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Royal Wedding Spotlights Buckingham Palace 


By Claire Ashton 


peo ade NIGHT is pleased to be 
° able to present photographs of 
the state apartments of Buckingham 
Palace which will be in use during 
the royal wedding celebration next 
month. They were taken when the 
Royal Family was in Scotland 
recently. While the front of the Pal- 
ace, especially the famous balcony, 
is well known, photographs of the 
interior are rare. 

Followers of the present trend to- 
wards greater elegance in home fur- 
nishings and especially these antique 
dealers who are always seeking pieces 
to meet today’s demand would find 
Buckingham Palace a paradise. 

The exquisite furniture collected by 
Queen Charlotte while she and 
George III lived in Buckingham 
House was preserved by Gecrge IV 
when the House wes pulled down to 
make way for the Palace. He himself, 
for whom the best was barely satis- 
factory, added magrificent 17th cen- 
tury pieces. Neither Queen Victoria 
nor King Edward VII made many 
changes, but much regrouping and 
classification have ben carried out 
under the guidance cf Queen Mary, 
Mantel with Sevres china and Louis XVI whose arrangements are in use at 
candelabra conceals door to Royal Closet. the present time. 









































Before State receptions, Royal Family assembles in White Drawing Room. Walls and 
ceiling are white and gold. Regency settees in pale amber match curtains and rug. 





























Music Room continues white and gold scheme, but here Nash highlighted it with 18 
columns of deep blue scagliola. The 1818 grand piano is in walnut inlaid with brass. 


Music Room clock (far right) designed by 
George III shows tides at leading ports. 


Picture Gallery contains over 100 masterpieces 
of Dutch school collected by George IV. 














The Blue Drawing Room; ceiling here is, if possible, even more splendid than that in White Draw- 
ing Room, and, like it, is enhanced by 17th century drop-prism chandeliers beloved by George IV. 
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DEAR MR. EDITOR 





Recognize High Status of Nurse; 
3 Grades of Nursing Training 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
ey 16 years I have been a trustee 
of Ottawa Civic Hospital and for 
six chairman of the Board. My ex 
periences in that capacity make me 
want to tell you that the two articles 
by Miss Charlotte Whitton (S. N., 
Sept. 6 and 13) have been the most 
thorough and accurate discussion of 
the shortage-of-nurses problem that 
I have yet seen in any publication 
either in Canada or the US. 

Invariably Canadian newspapers 
which have commented on the situa 
tion show misconception or confined 
themselves to generalities. Articles 
written by doctors generally reveal 
only their point of view——often a sel- 
fish one. Similarly the Nurses Asso- 
ciation and their spokeswomen rarely 
show appreciation of the whole prob- 
lem; they approach it as a labor 
union would. Miss Whitton’s articles 
on the other hand dealt with the full 
problem thoroughly and intelligently 
and should prove most useful. 

I personally do not view with any 
satisfaction the new experiment of 
nursing separate from hos- 
pitals because I believe that the fully 
qualified training must be 
continuously in a hospital with a 
mixture of “nice” and other necessary 
work, and that when the students are 
in hospital they must be under the 
continual discipline of the hospital. 
(I do not believe Ottawa Civic Hos 
pital would want to be bothered with 


schools 


nurses 


student nurses controlled by some 
outside organization.’ Graduates 
from an unattached school would 


not have learned the self-discipline so 
essential in the character of a nurse 

These criticisms apply only if it is 
proposed to give from such 
schools the certificate 
given those training three years in a 
hospital. 

I was particularly pleased with the 
references in Miss Whitton’'s articles 
to the need for public recognition of 
the new status of the graduate nurse. 
For too long have the doctors been 
permitted to regard the nurse as an 
entirely subordinate part of profes- 
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sional care. Few doctors, even the 
most broad-minded, are yet ready to 
admit that nurses are almost if not 
quite as important as doctors, espe- 
cially in the operation of a hospital. 
Miss Whitton’s reference to the small 
portion allotted for nursing in the 
insurance schemes (drawn up mainly 
by doctors) is evidence of this. I am 
convinced that recognition of the 
high status of the nurse is an im- 
perative necessity in remedying the 
vital scarcity of fully-trained nurses. 


Training Plan 


I have for some time held the per- 
sonal opinion thet there should be 
three grades of licensed nurses: 

Grade 1—Women fully trained for 
three years in an approved hospital; 
these to be licensed to perform nurs- 
ing duties of all kinds. 

Grade 2—-Women trained for one 
or two years in nurses’ schools not 
necessarily attached to _ hospitals 
though using them to a limited ex- 
tent; these to be licensed for nursing 
duties only in public health, industry, 
doctors’ offices, aeroplane and train 
service, etc. 

Grade 3—Women trained as “prac- 
tical nurses” for from three to nine 
months in an approved hospital; 
these to be licensed for the perform- 
ance of non-professional duties in 
hospitals and at bedsides in private 
homes. 


Ottawa, Ont. E. NORMAN SMITH, 


Vice-President and Editor, 
The Ottawa Journal, 


Women’s Orchestra 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


\ ONTREAL is very proud of the 
: Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
in this city, which you recently de- 
scribed in an article (S.N., Sept. 20). 
However, although it was Miss 
Ethel Stark, the present conductor, 
who founded the organization early 
in 1940, there was a_ co-founder 
Which you did not mention—Mrs. H. 
B. Bowen. The orchestra gave its 
first concert on Mount Royal in the 
summer of that year, and from the 
beginning it won comment for its 
freshness of expression, enthusiasm 
and outstanding technical qualities. 

The players, all recruited from 
Montreal, range in age from 17 to 
60 and are of varying races and re- 
ligions. Contrary to popular belief 
most of them are professional musi- 
cians. Biggest early obstacles in 
the development of this symphony 
orchestra were filling the gaps in 
the woodwind and_ percussion 
tions; many players had to be 
trained from the ground up, in some 
cases violinists learning wind instru- 
ments. However, these traditionally 
male sections are now smoothly 
working units. Since 1940 ‘the 
M.W.S.O. has given about 40 concerts 
and built up a repertory which in- 
cludes principal symphonies as well 
as other standard works. 

Its Carnegie Hall Concert on Oct 
22 will be the first occasion that a 
Canadian symphony has played in 
New York City. Detroit and Toronto 
are also included in this year’s tour. 


Montreal, Que Mrs. G. W. ROBBINS 


nS 


Wages and Production 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


| THINK your editorial “Labor 
Does Not tealize Today Its 
Power to Destroy Its Own Market” 
(S.N., Sept. 27) tells a story which 
cannot be repeated too often under 
today’s conditions. In pointing out 
the facts you discussed, I think you 
have done every section of the popu- 
lation a service. It so happens that 
I recently noticed some U.S. figures 
which emphasize the lack of balance 
and distortion of proper and safe 
relationships which prevail today. 
The figures apply to the United 
States and show an_ increase in 
wages and salaries paid in that coun- 
try in July of 140 per cent above the 
1939 per capita figure, while produc- 


tion only rose 53 per cent per capita 
in the same period and money in 
circulation increased almost four- 
fold. Our situation has not become 
so extreme, to be sure, but it is bad 


enough and by no means’ under 
control 
Hamilton, Ont. H. G. HILTON, 


President, The Steel Co. of 
Canada, Limited. 


Another Dyson Carter 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
N HIS article (S.N., Sept. 20) Ed- 
ward Marsden makes the state- 
ment that “the flood was also 
responsible for the disappearance of 
Atlantis and Lemuria.” In a decade 
and a half in this so-called north I 
have read several books on geology 
and spent short periods of time in 
the bush with geologists and it is my 
conclusion that Edward Marsden is 
another Dyson Carter and that his 
writings should not appear in SaTurR- 
DAY NIGHT except in the fiction de- 
partment. 


Noranda, Que. W. W. SCHNARR 


Area and Population 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

YOUR listing of the U.N. countries 
by area and population (S.N., 

Sept. 20), placing Canada third and 


nineteenth respectively, could sug- 
gest a variety of comment. For in- 


stance, with all that space and so 
few people to fill it, how about an 
immigration policy that would put 
Canada at the top of a list for 
humaneness, to say nothing of the 
future socio-economic advantages to 
us from such a plan? Or would any- 
one suggest that we give up some 
territory to U.N. for distribution to 
nations needing space? 

Your two lists might also give us 
some pride since they recall the 
things the people of this country 
have done in developing it and, more 
particularly, in making a war con- 
tribution that placed Canada among 
the top five. 

Your correspondent Maj.-Gen. Burns 
estimated Canada’s “voice” in nego- 
tiations with major powers as 
only 3.2 per cent (S.N., July 5), bas- 
ing his calculations upon our popu- 
lation and the consequent military 
manpower potential. However, de- 
spite this realistic estimate of our in- 
fluence and Canada’s position in the 
population list of U.N. countries, we 


have made a seat on the Security 
Council and intelligent, unshrinking 


behavior there should do much’to-in- 
crease our influence directly and 
indirectly. 

Vancouver, B.C. R. T STILES 


Criticizing England 
Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


WE NOTE that one of the ministers 
of our Dominion Government has 
recently delivered himself of a broad- 


side against the socialistic govern- 
ment of England, of which he ap- 


parently does not hold a very exalted 
opinion. We feel sure that when Eng- 
land needs the advice of Canadian 
ministers she will ask for it, and in 
the meantime she is not proffering 
unsolicited advice to Canada on the 
running of her own domestic affairs. 
England has lived for a long time 
and weathered some bad storms, and 
in her present crisis we are not at all 
sure that the governing personnel at 
Ottawa, if transferred to London, 
would handle affairs any better. 
They would be well advised not to 
waste time and breath sniping at 
socialism in England or anywhere 
else, but rather to put their own 
house in order 
Toronto, Ont, SHELLEY LOGIER 


Henri Masson 
Editor, SaturDAY NIGHT: 


(CONGRATULATIONS on your pic- 
4 ture story which paid tribute to 
the work of Henri Masson in coach- 


ing Ottawa youngsters in art (S.N., 
Sept. 20). But what about some- 
thing on the art work of Masson 


himself? Appreciative persons who 
have seen his landscapes would put 
them among the best that scores of 
Canadian artists have painted of 
Canada’s Gatineau and Laurentians 

HERBERT LATREMOUILLE 
Montreal, Que. 


Passing 
Show 


NYHOW the five-day week leaves 
. that much more time to go to the 
movies. 

Also to reflect upon the horrors of 
wage slavery. 

Stealing used to be stealing, and 
was then blamed on the thief. Now 
it is juvenile delinquency, and is 
blamed on anybody but the thief. 

We can quite see Mr. Borsh’s point. 
Making provincial premiers run 
around in circles must be much more 
fun than slaughtering cattle. 

Oh, No! 

A newspaper photographer is a 
man who will always take a negative 
for an answer. 

. 

A washing machine company ad- 
vertises that it has produced “a mil- 
lion milestones to freedom.” This 
must be one of the freedoms Mr. 
Roosevelt forgot to mention, 

There is no absolute freedom, there 
are only freedoms, says a philosopher. 
Yes, and some of them are awfully 
silly, like the freedom to block up 
the front of the trolley-car when there 
is lots of room at the back. 

Daily Dozenski 
“Oh, Mr. Gromyko,” said Tito, 
“You're nimble as any mosquito! 
Your physique is so grand- 
What’s the secret, my frand?”’ 
Said the Red, “Exercising my veto!” 
Js. 

Some people seem to think that 
penal reform must consist in the 
abolition of penalties, which is as un- 
reasonable as thinking that temper 
ance reform must consist in the 
abolition of liquor. 


In the next war, it is announced 
Russia will do most of its fighting 
behind the enemy’s lines. And With. 
out announcement we can assume 
that it won’t wait until the next way 
either. 

The Gadget-of-the-Month-Clu!, 6; 
Los Angeles, Cal., sends to its nem 
bers each month a novel hous:holq 
gadget selected by a panel of exyeyts 
So now you can buy the Am: 
Way of Life for only $5. 

We are coming to the conciision 
that the adult in “adult ente: :aip. 
ment” means not under eight-:\d_9. 
half. 


ICan 


. 
Mainly for Tourists 

The Church Constable of Ste. « sci 
de Masham, P. Q., claims he was 
assaulted by two brothers when dur. 
ing High Mass, he tried to collet 19 
cents in pew rent from then, 4 
witness in court on behalf of the Con. 
stable explained that the bro ihers 
could have gone to Low Mass, where 
no rent was collected, but “the mags 
at which the melee occurred was 
mainly for tourists and everyon: was 
charged 10 cents.” 

. 

Mayor Lewis of Ottawa, returning 
from Moscow, says he was impressed 
by the low rents over there. And 
millions of people live absolutely rent 
free in concentration camps. 

. 

The Dominion-Provincial Tourist 
Conference in Ottawa is going to try 
to stop exploitation of Americans 
visiting up here. But we thought the 
idea was that the visitors should be 
made to feel at home, 


The American Institute of Artists 
and Photographers has _ invented 
“Aunt Martha” to be the feminine 


counterpart of Uncle Sam. She will 
probably be as much use to him as 
Britannia is to John Bull. 

Lucy says that the Montreal pro- 
posal for heated sidewalks in winte! 
will be fine if they don’t get cold feet 
about it. 














—Drawing by Grant Macdoné 


Svelte Judith Evelyn, guest commentator last week in Toronto for the 
“Overture to Fashion” show at Massey Hall, started her acting career in 
Canadian radio and amateur stage shows. She first appeared profession- 
ally in New York in “Angel Street", which ran for three years, and for 
her performance she immediately became recognized as one of the lead- 
ing new talents of the American theatre. Since then she has been com- 
pared to Katharine Cornell and Helen Hayes. Miss Evelyn will open on 
Broadway during Christmas week in a new version of Dumas’ “Camille” 
adapted by well-known Canadian radio-drama producer, Andrew Allen. 
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The Front 
Page 


Continued from Page One) 


rationing, and wartime shortages on the other, 
body will be entirely independent of 


. , ernment. A small grant of government 
funds made its first meeting possible, but the 
delegs'es voted unanimously not to use any 
more money from that source. The meeting 
was peld under the auspices of the National 
Coun | of Women, and Mrs. R. J. Marshall, 
presic nt of that Council, has become president 
of th new body also. 


Inc jentally, the new association should not 
be fused with the “Housewives Associa- 
tions which have been active in various parts 
0’ C.nada and which seem to have, among 


thei: Jeaders, an unduly large number of 
“fel] travellers”. 

Ap :t from the problems of founding a new 
assoc ation, the chief concern of the women 
who net in Ottawa was the increase in the 
cost of living. It is very natural that women, 
who meet the cost of living every day in the 
sho} should be the people most concerned 
whe it misbehaves. But we hope their 
immediate concern with household accounts 
will not overshadow entirely a much-needed 
concern about national and_ international 


accounts, Which are equally or more unbal- 
anced at the present time. 

It would be very useful indeed if the new 
organization would launch a drive, in the com- 
ing autumn and winter, to conserve food and 
materials urgently needed overseas. A con- 
sumers’ strike, aimed in the right directions, 
could have the effect of lowering prices at 
home. or releasing supplies for export, or, 
perhaps best of all, a bit of both. 


Wages and Taxes 


i ipsaanc is abundant evidence that it is be 

coming increasingly difficult to obtain from 
the wage-earning element, in the nations 
which are still operating a private-enterprise 
economy, the amount of work which is neces- 
sary if the standard of living of such countries 


is to be maintained. The problem becomes 
even more serious, of course, in a nation like 
Greai Britain, where, owing to the change in 
external economic relationships, the standard 


of living must obviously be reduced anyhow. 
The »easons for this difficulty are numerous 
and «omplicated, and it is hard to assess their 


relat importance. But we must remember 
that mn any case they are all cumulative 
that is the aggregate effect of a number of 
— 





THANRSGIVING, 1947 


| EK all who give thanks to-day remember 
; ned cities. 


Let m remember the glassy eyes and the 
y taces 

ant hands that clutch like claws. Let them 
ember 


ne Ss and the silence, the sick stench of 


late places. 


Li 1 not forget, as they make thanksgiving, 
{ ng plant crushed, the tree uprooted, the 
{ unsown 


ir own rich fields lie ravaged, their 
s bleed, 
‘ry altar topple above a crumbling 


ner-stone, 
BLANCHE POWNALL GARRETT 





—_ 
ait t considerations taken all together 
WI auses a man to stop work at a given 
po ind that to remove even a minor one of 
the sons might cause him to work quite a 
litt mnger, 

‘I nost controllable of all the factors in 
the se is taxation. Sarurpay NIGHT has 
repevtedly pointed out that we ought to dis 
"nguvish more sharply than we do between in 
“ome Which is the result of exertion, and which 
theretore has a cost element attached to it, and 
income which is the result of the use of 
“apital, and which therefore has no cost ele 


ment other 


ti than the sacrifice involved in con 
nuing 


to save the capital, 
he Re cin tend after a certain amount of 
tasteful ms y been performed, is definitely dis 
ae and to go on performing it longer, 
eat eaied it during the same hours but 
tial sale ae of effort, is a substan 
thie ‘inneaat Sacrifice, that of abstaining from 
diate consumption of the value which 


Labor 









THAIS SEEMS 
To 1 THE / 
SPOT WE (_ 

STARTED 
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THE OVERLANDERS 


the capital represents. (We are leaving out 
of consideration for the moment the factor of 
risk, which must obviously be paid for by an 
increase in the return sufficient to balance the 
possibility of loss.) But the sacrifice involved 
in abstaining from consuming capital actually 
diminishes with the increase of the amount of 
capital owned and of the resuitant income. 
There has been no indication that heavy taxa 
tion of the income produced by capital has any 


deterrent effect upon the accumulation of 
capital; indeed the lower the net yield after 


taxes, the greater becomes the incentive to 
save in order to ensure an adequate income for 
future years. 

This distinction between the painfulness of 
working, which increases rapidly after a cer- 
tain number of hours per week, and the pain- 
fulness of saving, which diminishes with every 
increment of the total which the individual has 
saved, needs to be much more carefully borne 
in mind by taxing authorities than it has been. 
The tax 


imposed upon the income which a 
man derives from the 45th and _ succeeding 


hours of his work in each week is unquestion- 
ably in many cases a pronounced deterrent to 
his working for those hours, and in certain in- 
dustries the result of his not working may be 
nothing short of disastrous. We evidently can- 
not succeed, and perhaps should not expect to 
succeed, in persuading him to look at the tax 
as a burden upon his whole earnings; he per- 
sists in figuring out (and our tax system makes 
it easy for him to figure out) the exact amount 
of tax which is due to his working these extra 
hours, and to regard his pay for these hours 
as being only the net amount left after deduc- 
tion of the tax, and he concludes from this 
that he is being underpaid for these hours and 
had better postpone the work until next week 
when it will be taxable only at the lower figure. 
He is particularly apt also to reflect that he 
may through no fault of his own be out of 
work next year for the whole time or more 
than the time that he has spent this year in 
working to produce taxable income, and that 
he will get nothing back from the government 
even though his income spread over the two 
years might average out at an untaxable figure 


Washington Visitors 


TS week and next, members of the Brown 

Committee of the House of 
tives will be in this country. 
extent committees 
are moving around the world, seeing for them 
selves the things they will have to make laws 
about when they get back to Washington. 
About a hundred congressmen have been in 
Europe this summer, some on public business 
and some on their own, including the European 
Investigation Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee (which was refused admission to 
the U.S.S.R.). 

This is a good thing. Under the American 
constitution, where the legislature is_ not 
directly guided and led by the government of 
the day, there is always a danger that laws 
will be passed which, as the government and 
its officials well know, are impractical or actu- 
ally harmful. This is particularly likely to hap- 
pen in foreign affairs. As the United States 
moves away from isolationism there is more 
and find out 


Representa- 
To an increasing 
members of congressional 


more need for congressmen to 
about the outside world 


The reason that the Brown Committee 1s 
here is that there is a “shortage” of newsprint 
in the United States. Members of the commit- 
tee are interested in the possibility of larger 
supplies from Canada. We think that, in the 
present state of the world, they could find a 
more worthy matter to look into. Americans 
are already using well over half the world’s 
supply and their rate of consumption is far 
higher than ever before; there is only a short- 
age in the sense that American publishers 
would like to have even more. So, while we 
hope that members of the Brown committee 
will come back to see us again, we also hope 
that they will come on some mission more :n 
keeping with their country’s role in world 
affairs. 


Demophilocrac 
phil Y 

NOTED Brazilian social scientist, Dr. Fer- 
> nando Nobre, has just produced a volume 
entitled ““‘The Demophile Government,” which is 
being offered to readers in both English and 
French translations by a French Canadian pub- 
lishing house, and which has caused the author 
to be suggested for the Nobel Prize by a New 
York professor. 

The volume is described as advocating a new 
form of government to be designated Demo- 
philocracy, meaning a government “which is a 
friend of the people, created for the service of 
the people and directed by the élite of the 
people.” 

In view of the character of his Canadian 
publishing house we doubt very greatly 
whether Dr. Nobre is a Communist, although 
this is a description which any Communist 
would be delighted to apply to the government 
now in power at the Kremlin. It would equally 
have been hailed by Mussolini as a perfect de 
scription of his own regime in Italy. The idea 
that the masses of the people cannot be trusted 
to pick out their own “friends,” and that these 
must be picked out for them by an “élite,” is 
actually the root idea of all totalitarian govern 
ments 


The term “élite” of course means nothing 
more than “chosen,” and the use of it in such 
cases may delude unthinking persons into 


fancying that the masses do their own choos 
ing of their own friends, in which case the 
procedure would be fundamentally democratic, 
and there would be no need to describe it by 
new and fanciful combinations of Greek roots 
Unfortunately this is not the kind of élite that 
is contemplated by the authors of 
schemes 


any such 
Their whole idea is that the masses 
of the people, the “demos,” are incapable of 
choosing their own élite, and must be governed 
by a self-constituted and self-perpetuating élite 
which is usually Known as “the party,” and 
which has as its first objective to make it im 
possible for any other élite or 
the original élite out of power 

Many excellent 


party to drive 
results can sometimes be 
claimed for this system of government. Trains 
may be made to run on time, bread and ci 
cuses may be provided on a large scale, and 
labor unrest may be appeased by shooting the 
unrestful. But in the long run it always be 
comes apparent that the friends of the people 
are not as friendly to the people as they were 
when they first became an élite, and that there 
is nothing that the people can do about it 
except to get rid of them by force, which is 
usually extremely difficult 


The idea of the élite has in recent years made 
great strides in French Quebec. Mr. W. E. Col- 
lin in his University of Toronto Quarterly re- 
view of the French Canadian literary output 
for 1946 discusses a chapter entitled “The 
Elite” in the latest book by M. Montpetit, deal- 
ing with the problem of “how to create leaders 
who will defend the national heritage.” M. Eu- 
gene L'Heureux discusses the same subject, but 
makes his élite a little wider than that of M. 
Montpetit, who seems almost to confine it to 
the clergy. It is a tendency which becomes dan- 
gerous whenever the leaders become more im- 
portant than that which they lead, namely the 
great body of the people. 


U.S.-U.K. Tariffs 


wheter to a New York Times despatch, 
Canadian officials have been working hard 
to prevent the breakdown of trade-agreement 
discussions between the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain. These discussions have, in effect, been 
a battle between economics and 
between the present and the past. 
The Americans have genuinely wanted to 
tear down their Hawley-Smoot tariff, but from 
a political point of view this tariff had become 
inextricably connected in their minds with the 
high tariffs that Great Britain and other coun- 
tries put up at the Ottawa Imperial Conference 
of 1932 as a defence—or reprisal—against the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff. Therefore the Americans 
would only reduce their tariff if Great Britain 
made a similar concession. immediate or pos- 
sibly delayed over a period of years, in Imperial 
Preference. Moreover, the 


politics, 


Americans _ said, 


Britain had been giving repeated, if vague, 
promises of freer trade and elimination of 


preferences in the Atlantic Charter and the 
Lend-Lease Agreement and the Loan Agree- 
ment, and the time had at last come for some- 
thing definite. It was like the man who always 
prayed: “Oh, Lord, make me pure; but not 
just yet.” 

The British, on the other hand. looking at 
the present and immediate future, have pointed 
out that many things have changed, not only 
since the Imperial Conference, but since their 
various undertakings during and soon after the 
war. Their own production and the world’s 
trade are now in such a plight, they have said, 
that they simply cannot make any specific 
promises to reduce discrimination against U.S. 
imports just now. Moreover, some Britishers 
have become so alarmed, indeed so panicky, 
about their domestic affairs that they are cling- 
ing to the Empire with all their might. Hence 
the deadlock. 


Prayer-of-the-Month 


NLY the 
gadget-of-the-month 
have just heard 


other day we came across a 


club, and now we 
toy-of-the-month club. 


We can foresee an endless development of this 


ota 


idea, all depending on the discovery, not really 
very new, that human beings are lazy and like 
having things done for them especially if thes 
can give as an excuse that the people who did 
their work were experts: experts on books. 01 
gadgets or toys or whatever it is. 
of experts will be 
how 


Soon panels 
telling us how to dress and 
to behave, how to bring up our children, 
and what 
radio programs, rumbas, and religions are best 


Who we should marry (or divorce), 


suited to our psyches. They will save us from 
all the terrible mistakes we would make if we 
tried to use our own heads 

In a 
all too willing to be pushed around 


world where all too many people are 
, and plenty 
to do the pushing, 
May 
we be saved from everyone who wants to save 
us from ourselves 


of people are quite ready 


we suggest as the prayer-of-the-month 





TO A BELOVED JOINER 


‘IR, I respect your social graces 
“' You’re Known in all the public places 
A Mason; what is more, a Shriner, 

A luncheon speaker and a diner, 

An evergreen Canadian Clubbe1 

At Bridge, the one who wins the rubber, 
The Rector’s Warden at St. Stephen’s 
Constant at matins and at evens, 

Of music a persistent votary, 

And a Past President of Rotary 

You're there, whatever may occur 

O, indefatigable sir! 


But take a warning from a sedentary bard. 

Some clever people drive themselves too hard, 

And in emergency’s too sudden blight 

Have no reserves, and wink out like a light 
J.E.M. 
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ip - Europe Badly in Need 


of Liberal Revival 


By DAVID SCOTT 


If the world is to be rescued from 
a ruinous conflict between the 
Left and Right wings of society, 
there must be a return to a Lib- 
eral outlook, an emphasis on the 
Centre. Mr. Scott, a British jour- 
nalist who has covered Europe 
for many leading English news- 
papers, states that in France this 
would mean a return of the 
modern equivalent of the old 
Radical party which led France 
through its prosperous Third 
Republic. In England it would 
mean a resurgence of the now 
weak Liberal party. Europe needs 
a Liberal revival to save it from 
a final holocaust, which starts as 
a struggle between democracy 
and totalitarianism but ends in a 
bloody contest between Bol- 
shevism and Fascism. 


‘i VARIOUS career 
“\ as a journalist I have been asked 
to what political party I belong. My 
answer has always been the same: I 


Imes in my 


belong to no party, and as long as I 
am an active journalist I shall not 
join one. My reason is that I consider 
independence of thought and criti- 
cism to be the journalist’s most pre- 
cious possession. It is always limited 
to some extent by the pclicy of the 
paper for which he writes. Add to 
this the limitation imposed by mem- 
bership of a political party, and the 
journalist is no longer free. 


Independence has its difficulties, 
chief among which is the fact that 
hardly anyone will believe it to be 


genuine. It is a standing joke of our 
profession that the most successful 
writers are often in violent disagree- 


ment with their papers’ policy, This 
opposition between them and _ their 
editors stimulates the rebels’ minds 


and makes them do better work than 
those who are content to be yes-men 
to their Even the most con- 
scienticus commentator, who does his 
best to avoid extremes and write as 
objectively as he can. is usually sus- 


bosses. 


pected of harboring private views 
which he dare not air in public. The 
more moderate his paper, the more 




















: modern, highly competitive busi- 


ness it is not good practice to buy partial 
insurance coverage and trust to luck. 


Too many prosperous businesses have been 


upset by that philosophy. 
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hair-raising his inner convictions are 
alleged to be. 

When I was Paris correspondent 
of the London Times before the war, 
some of its less imaginative readers 
used sometimes to write to the Editor 
accusing me of Communist sym- 
pathies, simply because the orienta- 
tion of my political outlook, as they 
judged it from my despatches, was 
farther to the “Left” than theirs. In 
1936 when Léon Blum formed the 
first Socialist-led Gevernment of the 
French Republic, my efforts to treat 
that Government with scrupulous 
fairness in my paper, if only because 
the Times was then in fact (though 
not admittedly) a mouthpiece of the 
Conservative party, resulted in a sort 
of whispering campaign against me. 
A rumor that I was secretly a mem- 
ber of the Communist party was as- 
siduously spread by a few naive per- 
sons and also by others, not so naive, 
who would have liked my job. No- 
bedy believed it except the Commu- 
nists themselves, who began to pes- 


ter me with mysterious emissaries. 
Dark Hints 
These gentry hinted darkly that 


they knew I was “one of them” and 
that I could do good service to their 
cause. To their chagrin, I assured 
them that I had no connection with 
their party or any other and that my 
services were not at their disposal. 
They believed me, perhaps, when I 
left the Times for the Liberal News- 
Chronicle, and within six months be- 
gan to be branded as a diehard Tory. 
If I were compelled to join a party 
tomorrow I should call myself a Lib- 
eral; a choice which may seem simple 
common sense in Canada, but would 
appear tantamount to political suicide 
in the United Kingdom. Britain, un- 
like Canada. is near enough to the 
European vortex to be influenced by 
its main currents, though she has not 
yet been drawn into its centre. In 
Europe today there is no rocm for a 
Centre Party; everyone is becoming 
Communist or anti-Communist. In a 
sense this should be a healthy return 
to the two-party system on which 
British parliamentary democracy was 
founded, and under which it has been 
most effective. A clear-cut issue 
between two parties makes that sys- 
tem workable, on condition that 
both parties play the game 
according to the rules, Unfortunately 
the Communists will not do this, and 
the conflict they are everywhere pro- 
voking consequently becomes one be- 
tween democracy and tyranny. It is 
not healthy to force ordinary citizens, 
Whose opinions are normally moder- 
ate, to a choice between such 
extremes, since it leaves no field of 
expression for the average view. 
Looking at the present state of 
Europe, I sometimes wonder whether 


the average Canadian realizes how 
lucky he is to be governed at this 


critical moment in world history by 
a Liberal rather than a Conservative 
or Socialist administration——that is, 
by men who have chosen the middle 
of the road, Nineteen years of centre- 
party government may seem monot- 
onous, but it has great advantages in 
a period of turmoil. The faithfulness 
of the majecrity of Canada’s electors 
to the Liberal party suggests not only 
native caution but considerable 
astuteness on their part: they refuse 
to be beguiled by the sirens of the 
extreme Right or Left. The impres- 
sion left on an outsider like myself is 
one of unexciting. honest government 
in a community where party politics 
are ccnducted in a minor key. If 
Canadian tends at times 
to be tinged with complacency, that 
is natural enough in the absence of 


Liberalism 


any alternative program with a stir- 
ring popular appeal 
Artificial Irritant 

But these are not the only factors 


in the relative calm of the Canadian 
scene There is. I think, another 
factor that we tend to lose sight of in 
the hurly-burly of European politics 
In normal times, under a democratic 
regime, there should be a_ natural 
tendency for political passions to die 
down as society progresses toward its 
ultimate goal of human happiness. 
As progress is achieved, discontents 
are assuaged, economic and social in 
equalities become less marked, and 
the claims of under-privileged groups 
against others become less pressing 





Unless, therefore, an artificial irritant 
such as Communism is injected into 
the body politic, the tendency is to- 
ward acceptance of a moderate, 
middle course by the whole commun- 
ity, and the Centre Party, far from 
falling out of favor and_ losing 
influence as it has so unfortunately 
done in Britain, France and 
European countries during the last 
quarter of a century, comes to be 
recognized as the natural guardian 
and embodiment of peaceful progress. 

I have never heard a Socialist or a 
Communist explain in public what he 
proposes to do when the revolution 
he desires has accomplished all its 
aims and there is no opposition left 
for him to destroy. Presumably the 
revolutionary privately believes that 
the conditions he complains cf will 
last his time, so that he need not 


other ' 


worry lest the millennium catch him 
unawares, Nonetheless, I suspect 
that many good Socialists, in theip 
heart of hearts, feel a doubt compar. 
able to that felt by small childrey 
when the blessings of a future lif 
are revealed to them by their relj- 
gious teachers. When Miss Watson 
told Huck Finn all about the 


“good 
place”, where “all a body would have 
to do was to go around all day long 


with a harp and sing, forever anq 
ever”, he didn’t think much of i:: 


and 
what child has not secretly a ‘reeq 
with him? The Socialist, lik. the 
child, must sometimes wonder  yvhat 


there will be left for him to do ‘hen 
“capitalism” is a thing of the pa ang 
all men are really equal, social) anq 
economically. 

It so happens that we have | fore 


us today a living example of a __ j¢ja| 
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i a Deacon Shirts, preferred every where for outdoor wear, 
is are now being made of Kroy Unshrinkable Wool. That 
¥ i a . . 
fs means they ean be washed over and over again with no 


fear of shrinking or matting. 


And Deacon Shirts, as always, are beautifully tailored 


for comfort and distinetion, from the finest of fabrics. 


They have those added functional features that’ con- 


tribute comfort and convenience. 


Ilustrated is the popular Dea-Shirt, made of Kroy 


Unshrinkable Wool. 


*Registered trade mark of Kroy Unshrinkable Wools Ltd. 
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M4 
ee . 4 
revolution which has obliterated all party and in his better moments to resist the demoralizing influences has lost, and believes also that true persons inspired by Liberal prin- 
opposition yet seems as far off as shows its breadth of vision, For the of a stressful period in human rela- peace cannot come without a Liberal ciples, is not only desirable but abso- 
ever from the millennium it set out moment Europe labors under the de- tionships, Is Liberalism out of date? revival. He believes it because he lutely vital if the world is to be res- 
to create. Soviet Russia has long got —_lusion of mass-government, but atime Certainly not, in the light of any im- holds that the middle view, for cued from a ruinous conflict between 
rid of its landlords, its “drones ; its must come when it will be seen partial survey of our recent prob- which he stands, is the one that com- the Left and Right wings of society, 
privat: monopolies and financial again that quality is the first require- lems. On the contrary, every funda- mends itself to reasonable people disguised at first as a defensive strug- 
trusts, and it has become in theory a ment. When that day dawns it will mental need of today has its counter- when abnormal pressures are re gle of democracy against neo-totali- 
classiess state in which all citizens be to men imbued with the Liberal part in a Liberal program: free trade, moved; the one, also, that by the law tarianism, but ending in a naked con- 
should have not only equal rights and tradition (if they haven't killed them free enterprise without abuse of in- of averages the only law that’s test for power between Bolshevism 
oppor nities but equal economic all off in the meantime) that the dividual freedom, a view of society never wrong—is most likely to be on one hand and a revived and still 
status. In fact, as all observers agree, masses will turn for deliverance. Which recognizes its shortcomings correct in any given circumstances bloodier Fascism on the other. Eu 
there ave at least two very different Is Liberalism a fair-weather phe without accepting them as permanent. and to give the surest and most dur-  yope needs a Liberal revival to save 
classes 'n Russian society, and mem- nomenon, doomed to_ extinction progressive reforms achieved withcut able results when translated into it from the final holocaust. That is, I 
pers of the privileged official orstate- whenever the ship of State is caught flying in the face of Nature all action. think, the best message that a Europ- 
subsidized class enjoy incomes and _ jn stormy seas? Yes, in so far as men_ these are of the essence of Liberalism, The present state of Eurcpe and ean political observer can take home 
advan! ges in kind so far out of the allow themselves to be deflected by and all will be needed to cure hu- Asia and the experience of the last from Canada. It is also a matter in 
reach of the working masses. Even imminent perils from seeking after manity of its present ills. eight years suggest that a return to which a substantial part of the New 
so, the urge toward self-betterment the eternal truths on which alone That is why every Liberal believes a Liberal outlook, going hand in hand World can step in with all the force 
is not enough to raise production to their welfare can be securely based. that with the coming of true peace with those measures of practical 1 


the juired level, and the alleged 


need {or preparedness for war is used 
to drive the Russian workers to ef- 
forts which must always be renewed, 
while the “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat’, Which is nothing but an ex- 
treme interpretation of democracy, 
results in a tyranny indistinguishable 
from the Fascism that it denounces 
every day. 
Gamut of Extremes 

Another great European nation. 
France, has lived in 150 years 
through the whole gamut cf political 
extremes, from absolute monarchy 
through red revolution to a mighty 
Empire, followed in turn by a restor- 


ed monarchy, a second Republic, a 
second Empire followed by another 
revolutionary outbreak, a bourgeois, 
constitutional Third Republic, a tem- 
porary and feeble dictatorship under 
occupation and finally a 


forelgn 


Fourth Republic of doubtful viability, 
torn by the modern conflict between 
Communism and those whom it seeks 


to devout 
Of all these régimes the most suc- 


despite all its faults. and the 


one which achieved the greatest de- 
gree of peaceful progress was the 


Third Republic, which lasted for 70 


years and survived the first World 
Wa Under it, in the 40 years before 
1914, and again in the 20 years be- 
tween the two world wars, France 
reached a degree of material prosper- 
itv and popular wellbeing greater 


than any she had knewn before. And 
pite the complication of the 
h political system and its ten- 
produce a multiplicity of 
warring groups, a single middle-class 
party. the Radicals (wro were simply 
Liberals) dominated the 
during most of this 
peri The party suffered its pres- 
ent ipse only when Socialism’ and 
the ’mmunism thrust it aside with 
a direct challenge to the established 
ord f scelety. 

| v the French Radicals and the 
Brit Liberals, though they stil! in- 
clude some of the ablest political 
by in their respective countries, 
are rshadowed by the bigger and 
mo ciferous groups of the Right 
in ft. Yet in Britain as in France, 
OVE e who remembers the decade 
e party government befcre 
World War admits that this 
golden age compared with 
s followed. In England it was 
of statesmanship the lack of 
WI s sorely felt today. The Lib- 
er vernments of 1906 to 1916, 
sh by common consent the 
Al level of ability to which 
ve attained during the pre 
st tury, Campbell-Bannerman, 
Grey these were names 
jure with. They embodied 
tion that we should do well 
re: the tradition that only the 
ns, with the finest training 
rt of life as well as the details 
nistration, are fit to govern. 
in his later years was a lazy 


denc to 


he ench 
French seene 


; Ing and rather too fond of 
I Jouet, but his Balliol-trained 
uid fill many gaps in the 


ent of our contemporary lead- 


True Founder 


a George, the Welsh “up 
Whom the Observer described 
thy Riss victory of 1918 as “by far 

Ost powerful man in the world 
Was the true founder of mod 


alt, 


today” 


ern | = : : ‘ . 

a Dritish social legislation——a fact 
ee Our Socialists tend to forget 
Te Is now only one survivor. of 


that Political 
‘On Churehill 
Cd the ; 
in 


generation —Mr. Wins 
Who though he desert 
Liberal party when he saw it 
decline, owes his career to that 


No, in so far as they have the courage 


his party will recover the ground it 


form which commend themselves to 


of a wise example to redress the bal- 
ance of the Old 








You drive through the rain and find the song of the tires on the wet road pleasant 


and soothing. To you the familiar click-clack of the windshield wipers seems as natural 


and comfortable as the tick of the living-room clock to stay-at-homes. You develop a 


feeling of security, of confidence in your well-cared-for engine, of power that responds 


to your will, rather than to any conscious manipulation of pedals and levers. For you 


are a man with a flair for driving 


... Who likes his automobile . . 


. and has confidence 


enough in both car and self to set out in any weather. You are the kind of driver who 


appreciates good performance . . . and believes it worthwhile 


trade-mark ‘Ethyl’ on the pump when buying gasoline. 
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National Organization Shake-Up 
If P.C.'s Lose York-Sunbury 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


(ottaica 
i IS no anyone 
spends even a small part of his 
time following national politics that 
there is a swelling tide of criticism 
directed at the grand strategy and 
leadership of the Progressive Con- 
servative party. So far very little of 
this dissatisfaction seen print. 
Perhaps this is to be expected. If the 
Liberal party began to 
crocodiles’ tears over the fortunes of 
the Bracken followers, readers would 


secret to who 


has 


yvess shed 
I 


but it expressed general amazement 
that the had been so gentle 
about it to date. One might have ex- 
pected some loyal flare-up of injured 
defence at some of the stories that 
were told, but none was forthcoming. 

The York-Sunbury by-election may 
be the event which will decide 
whether the smoldering fire of dis- 
content is to die down or whether it 
is destined to break out fiercely and 
compel party supporters to. take 
drastic action. 


press 


Ottawa, the official Opposition can’t 
win York-Sunbury, there is pretty 
sure to be a lively inquest after vot- 
ing day. 

Staff Writer Richard Jackson of 
the Ottawa Journal, usually described 
as an Independent Conservative 
newspaper, reported the situation last 
week-end in the following language: 

“Victory in the York-Sunbury Do- 
minion by-election is a bread-and- 
butter ‘must’ for the ‘professionals’ 
of the Progressive Conservative 
Party. 

“Price of defeat, according to the 
Progressive Conservative M.P.’s pass- 
ing through Ottawa en route to and 
from the Maritime battleground, will 
be a major shake-up of their national 
organization and some changes in 
the payroll for the ‘professionals’ at 
Bracken House.” 

The loss of York-Sunbury will do 
more, of course, than jeopardize the 
“brains 


without consultation or counsel. This 
may have been heroic, but it was 
very poor administration. When the 
Great Man retires or is stricken, 
after such displays of power, it 
leaves an organization practically 
leaderless. Manion, Hanson, Gray- 
don and Bracken have all had to pay 
for this short-sighted policy of the 
Bennett regime. 

But there are more fundamental 
flaws than weak leadership, and the 
thoughtful Progressive Conservatives 
are aware of them. There are inher- 
ent predicaments and quandaries 
which make it almost impossible to 
draft a winning program for the 
party at present. For example, the 


one national field in which John 
Bracken had demonstrated excep- 


tional vision before 1942, the adjust- 
ment of Dominion-Provincial rela- 
tions, is one in which since, because 
of party tactics and the ambitions 


i 
of a provincial party leader, he ha: 
been driven either to silence oy +, 
the adoption of: views. which 
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properly brush them aside as _ parti- Good Fiaghti G d ee oe ee : beso reated 
san and prejudiced. And the sup- gniing Groun Bracken House. It is bound to weaken ( a 
porters of the Progressive Conserva On the record, York-Sunbury ought the position of John Bracken himself. | sie § 0 
tive party are not going to manufac- to return a follower of Bracken. The But quite apart from what the An IMPERIAL BANK | uty bi 
ture and hand over a choice supply riding was constituted in 1914, and Voters of York-Sunbury may do on * ca. | 
of political ammunition to their the Conservatives have usually won October 20, the course of the Pro- Savin Ss Account If Ge 
enemies, so long as there is a chance it. often by large majorities. A gressive Conservative party in re- : Numbe 
that the affairs of the party can be Liberal won in 1935, but only thanks cent months has not been particularly | fond] : 
; purged and re-directed without the to the Reconstruction Party of Hon. Treassuring to its ‘followers. Looking | mage a 
Td airing of domestic linen on the public H. H. Stevens. whose candidate back to that December day five years Cu | on 
€e 2. clothesline. polled 1500 votes and enabled W. G. 480 When a_ National Convention vied 
. : A political correspondent soon Clark, the Liberal, to get in with a chose John Bracken, changed the | etn v1 
Le 4 learns to be suspicious of all gossip slim plurality of 254 votes. Again in "ame of the party, and set out with : sonalit: 
*: derogatory of political leaders and 1945 it was won by a Liberal, the elation on what was believed to be aig i 
a platforms so long as it emanates late Minister of Fisheries, Mr. @ bright new chapter in the party’s 1. A safe and convenient way th ee 
i”, ' from party sources known to be un-_ Bridges, but again with less than 50 history, one cannot help feeling that | to save mone of 16 | 
friendly to the parties under fire. per cent of the vote. (A plurality of affairs have gone rather badly. = MM a 
of ‘ But the current wave of plain talk 875 in a three-cornered contest in Measured either by success in the 2. Ready cash in case of need. ae 
straddles party lines. Not long ago. which the C.C.F. candidate obtained general election (where John Brack- 3. A foundation for future suc- ses _ 
Bs ', I attended an informal gathering of 1.674 votes.) en signally failed to bring the prairie cess. wpa 
— iad is newsmen representing a pretty fair This is, to put it modestly, good eo on which such high hopes 4. Enhanced credit because of the proof in your pass pees 
wry cross-section of political thinking in fighting ground for the Progressive had been pinned) or in the by-elec- book of bility ¢ isel 
.. i Canada (except. perhaps, the far Conservatives. about the best in tions since, or in the sampling of a a re sgl 
‘ z ’ . es P A the } 
ys, left, thus weighting the group on the Canada. one would say, and if in Public opinion from time to time, the "4 = 
f et conservative side). Not only did this spite of the rising wave of indigna- Progressive Conservative party is Many successful business careers have had their begin- “tr 
= ; ; ; group spend a large part of its time tion at high prices and inadequate still a very long way from forming ning in a small savings account. The very essence of nie 
a together retailing anecdotes illus- housing. and the chronic discontent @ government. : ss : : : : - . 
ye : trating the general ineptitude of of New Brunswick against the thrifty living is founded in the habit of systematically Gradué 
‘ : Progressive-Conservative leadership, ‘ national policies of all parties at Policies or Leaders? saving part of your income each week. foe : 
e : 
ae Why is a once great party now so Build for tomorrow by starting an Imperial Bank Savings ver a” 
: ” low? Has the real failure of late Account today. ied 
‘ f) years been in its leaders, or have its 
4 policies failed to interpret the true IMPERIAL BANK Not a 
Rica: 8. The OMINION oe A ADA fundamental needs of the Canadian 
p people? These will be _ interesting OF CANADA ne : 
ray speculations, and no historian is like- > sohges ee ss pas 
te, b ly to find the whole answer. There THE BANK FOR YOU ae erga 
t ; may be an element of personal and a 
: + IN URANCE COMPANY party prejudice in my own guesses on : ~ 
, ¥ ‘, the subject, possibly a large element, sd 
. «gh : but it seems to me that a combina- — ee 
Bet: tion of very bad luck and _ short. ‘ vegies 
log) sighted leadership in the era 1927-35 reagan 
| is the basic cause of the present = 
mee weakness. J 
i HOTEL : ; : 
‘ i GENERAL Economic nationalism was all the 
, ? . — rage in the late twenties, but it was ‘s 
, “e ‘ 7 bad medicine then as now and always vi 
Madly for a country whose prosperity rests / 
oo essentially on the exploitation of a 
ws few great staples of trade, and free 
* pt ry Participation in a_ world trading 
Piss economy. This was a major error in 
¥ 7 party strategy. to build its fortunes in eee 
4 fan the 1930 campaign on the same kind 
of economic insanity as inspired the bel 
rm he ee rene SOs Lee) a Hawley-Smoot _ tariff. (Dr. Jacob 
10" ; ' Viner once said at Ottawa that the 
Pe. / Hawley-Smoot tariff did more to lay 
ar Ree the economic foundations for the rise 
Te! Ai, of Hitler in Germany than any other Z 
AL single phenomenon. ) 
‘ ‘tig . As it turned out, Canada would 
ye VISIT NIAGARA OFTEN \ have suffered a severe depression no 
H matter what trade or tariff policy 
‘ she might have adopted, but the at : 
‘ Niagara” is a magic word that recalls happy Canadian voting public came to asso- Bl." 
Vee", ‘f | holidays to thousands of folks the world over ciate the traditional Conservative SRN ; ss 
Ph. Isn‘t it time you saw it once again? policy with Hard Times and Unem- : 
* ia dteeeiiee ek bees ac aie ee ployment. One of the luckiest days in , um 
“Te ° > weather, you can Mackenzie King’s life—in which such 
24 : enjoy the panorama from the window of your days have not been rare, but, like a eltect 
‘, ‘ | own comfortable room at the General Brock good golfer, he plays for the breaks pu 
ae | Why not reserve a room now? Dine in the was that day in July, 1930, when he ing wu 
a & ? Rainbow Room or Coffee Shop—both famous for was swept out of office and permitted Make THar “Speciat Person” {haere mono} 
ary food. Rates are moderate — single $3.00 up, to watch the trough of the depression : ; ; : ono ree 
ip. ‘4 | double $5.00 up from the objective post of Official a lovely Hamilton is a joy forever. > table 
-, % | Leader of the Opposition. matter what the occasion— birthday. am" Une 
: sel : [ But there was another long-range . . Jamilton  OCK-I 
: gh, defect about the leadership of the versary, or graduation—give a Ham | tute j 
. "te brilliant Calgary barrister. One rea- For 55 vears an accurate, dey ndab ties, 
\ otis | son why the party of John Bracken a isd | fect gilt short 
ie N R A i BRO CK is so weak today in promising young penton Hes heen the pertect gh ore ul 
Bee s 4 ’ lieutenants is that during the early by th 
ee ; thirties the government and the Con- hgure 
Bi i, % servative party were dominated by — 
i : Nat NIAGARA FALLS - ONTARIO a single man who was too busy get- ° Pesos, 
42% am , ices We deiis Giada Withed A. Steed, Menoger ting things done to spend any time ! prea 
wc Be building up a strong and enduring pcr 
he i party. Bennett’s way of getting things 5 ae 
oR aay done was to do them himself, often THE ARISTOCRAT OF WATCH le f 
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By JOHN SEYMOUR 


Senor Miguel Miranda, recently 
appointed chairman of the Na- 
tional Economic Council and 
Minister-Secretary of State, is 
third in popularity in Argentina. 
Economic dictator of 16 million 
Argentines, he is a_ self-made 
man and a capitalist. As Eva 
Peron’s confidential adviser, he 
has made her a wealthy woman 
in her own right. 


THE news from Buenos Aires that 
I Senor Miguel Miranda has been 
ippointed chairman of the newly- 
National Economic Council 
ind Minister-Secretary of State puts 
the spotlight on a man who plays a 
very big part in the world’s battle for 

If General Peron is counted as the 
Number One man in Argentine, as in- 
he should be, and if second place 
is given to his astute, rabble-rousing 
wife, Eva Duarte de Peron, then Don 


~ reated 


Ped 


Miguel, as he is always called in 
his own country, is undoubtedly Per- 
sonality Number Three. He has been 


f + 
+1) e 
iti 1ACt 


, and is now in name as well, 
economic dictator of a country 
16 millions. 

Miguel Miranda is a_ self-made 

nd a capitalist. He is inordin- 

tely proud of both titles. Until he 
on the scene in the years im- 
tely before the recent war, big 
isiness in Argentina was largely in 
inds of foreigners. 
Miguel, a boy of very humble 
and of Spanish stock, started 
14 as an apprentice tinsmith. 
tally he worked his way up and 

30 years later, he owns more 

score of canning plants scat- 
throughout the length and 
of the country 


Not a Disciple 


vas not by any means a Peron 
in the early days of the Gen- 


political career, and he still re- 
to become a member of the 
sta Party. At first, Miguel 


ia, like many other Argentine 
ssmen, felt that Peron had sur- 
ed himself with too many: doc- 
ignoramuses—the locos suel- 
raving lunatics” of the move- 
is he still calls them. 
by the time Beron was inaug 
is President in June, 1946, the 
en had reached a complete 
inding. Miranda felt that 
as a strong man who really 
something to achieve 
incial and economic independ 
lis country along fairly sen 
realistic lines. While Peron 
‘to realize that Don Miguel 
experienced businessman 
it organizing ability, who 
relied on to speak his mind 
not a “yes-man” and 
id enough of those about him 





Lo do 





he was 


inda was made President of 
itional Central Bank and, 
special legislation, was given 
of the internal credit re- 
of Argentina. Miranda took 
er step towards his 
months later, he found 
Government Exchange Insti 
tituto de Promocion de Inter- 
This organization was _ in 
state-owned body for block 
ng and block-selling. Work- 
ler the protection, of absolute 
olies, set up overnight by de- 
<o ne the Institute buys grain, vege- 
or meat from the Argen- 
farmer or stock-raiser at the 
prices which the Insti- 
itself imposes. These commodi 
which are in such _ tragically 
supply throughout the world, 
‘hen sold to foreign governments 
2Y the same Institute at astronomical 
The profits, which already 
into hundreds of millions of 
are then used to finance Pe- 
imposing Five Year Plan, which 
Prion sa bring about the complete ec- 
he and Hnancial independence of 
fentine before 1952 
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‘| It's Up to Sr. Miranda 
‘| to Supply More Food 


The profits of the Institute have 
also been used for certain major fi- 
nancial transactions such as the re- 
funding of the major portion of the 
Argentine foreign debt, the purchase 
of the entire telephone and telegraph 
system from the American owners 
for $92,000,000 and of the British- 
built and British-owned railways for 
$600,000,000. 

All the time this was happening the 
* 


Peron Cabinet included a_ perfectly 
good Minister of Finance, Senor Ce- 
reijo, and a perfectly good Secretary 
of Industry and Commerce, Senor 
Lagomarsino, but these two worthies 
always did as Miranda told them and 
had no policy-making and no execu- 
tive power. 


A Hard Worker 


Miguel Miranda is a short, chunky 
little man -with a pair of beady and 
rather humorous black eyes. Like 
Peron himself and all his chief as- 
sociates, Miranda believes in work- 
ing a 15-hour day, and by seven 
every morning he is in his luxurious 
office in the Central Bank, which 
looks out onto a small, landscaped, 
private patio. He is ready to receive 


anyone who wants to do business 
with the Government of the Argen- 
tine Republic. Foreign Ambassadors, 
company promoters, owners of 10,- 
000-acre farms from the “camp”, all 
have to wait their turn, and all must 
deal with Don Miguel personally if 
they really want to get things done. 
His business methods are blunt and 
direct, a trifle too blunt sometimes 
as some British negotiators have dis- 
covered, but as long as Argentina 


sits on top of the present sellers’ 
market, they can either like it or 
lump it. 


Only one person in all Argentina 
can see Miranda in his office without 
an appointment. That is Eva Peron 
He is her confidential financial ad- 
viser and by his tips and sound adad- 


vice has made her a wealthy woman 
in her own right in the space of 12 
months. 

When Don Miguel feels he needs a 
rest, he takes a busman’s holiday by 
visiting one or other of his canning 
factories, where the famous “Miguel- 
ito” brands are produced, At each 
plant there is a country-house where 
he can stay and a car and chauffeur 
standing ready. His personal wealth 
is immense, so immense that he is 
quite immune to the Latin American 
weakness of bribery. 

President Peron on a recent occa- 
sion referred jokingly to the people 
who overlook this fact. “What do 
these idiots expect poor Don Miguel 
to do with their thousand peso 
notes?” he said. ‘He can’t eat them!” 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Reynard 


The kox 


By MARY. LOWREY ROSS 


(With apologies to John Masefield) 
IN the the 


u 
count-ry 

There was our fox bred lustily, 

Where the nights are brisk and the 
days are warm 

And the sheltering copse meets the 
poultry farm. 

Lowly born, he was whelped at the 


North, in farm 


mouth 
Of an old brick-kiln in Schomberg 
South, 








WEATHER: 
“RAIN” INSIDE 
YOUR WATCH 


Scientists explain why 
millions of mainsprings break, 
and one doesn’t 





High humidity followed by a sudden 
drop in temperature sets up a miniature 
rainstorm inside of the tightest watch 
cases. For such conditions cause the 
condensation of a droplet of moisture. 
A tiny pin point of rust begins — and 
there is where the mainspring breaks. 
Rust is the commonest cause of main- 
spring breakage. The finest steel main- 
springs ever made will rust. 

But now comes Elgin’s amazing new 
DuraPower* Mainspring. It’s made of 
an entirely new alloy. The DuraPower 
Mainspring will not rust. Furthermore 
it retains its “springiness”” indefinitely 
for greater accuracy through the years. 

The DuraPower Mainspring elimi- 
nates 99°; of repairs due to steel main- 
spring failures. Only Elgin Watches in- 
cluding Lord and Lady Elgins and Elgin 
De Luxe have this miracle mainspring, 
and at no extra cost. Look for the sym- 
bol “dp” 
shops for replacement in many previous 
Elgin models, 


on the dial. Also at repair 


*Patent Pending 











Excuse me 


-» for pointing! 


e But it’s about the only way I know to 
bring my real point home. I’ve got worm 


troubles, and I need attention. 


Sergeant’s SURE SHOT Capsules kill 
leave me feeling like my 


They're safe and depend- 


ind 
old self again. 
able, too. 

Pups, and small dogs weighing less than 
10 pounds, get the same sure relief from 
worms with Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules. 
ears of research and kennel- 
testing, Sergeant’s has developed many re- 
liable dog remedies. Their 19 dog care 
products enable you to give 
your pet the fine 
Kig'e deserves, 


7 <2)" 


Seca 
ss, 


In over 73 y 





Your son's tite 






care he 


@ learn more about your dog's 


health with Sergeant's new Dog 








Pam | Book. It's FREE at drug and pet 
bs stores. Or write Sergeant's, Dept 
: 44-J, Malton, Ontario 


- Sergeant's 


‘DOG CARE PRODUCTS 








And from his earliest infancy 


He had longed to mix with the 
squirearchy, 

Folks said he'd be happy to owe 
extinction 

To the hunting hand of a Man of 
Distinction. 


He loved the green-flushed country- 

side 

the flicker of 

horsemen ride, 

loved the sumach’s 

ember, 

the sound of the horn in late 

September, 

The lichen-grey on the apple trees, 

The tang that comes with an early 
freeze, 

And the hills where the giant oaks 
stand sentry— 

But most of all he loved the gentry, 


And red where the 


He glowing 


And 


His heart was high and his body 
fleet, 

And he longed to attend a hunting 
meet. 


His wise old mother said, “My son, 

That sort of thing’s no longer done; 

It's considered very unorthodox 

For the hunting crowd to mix with 
fox. 

And a well-bred fox would never go 

To a drag where his presence would 
be de trop.” 

Said he, “I'll match my strength and 
speed 

Against two bits’ worth of aniseed, 

I could beat the pack to Holland's 


Landing, 

Give them a start, and leave them 
standing.” 

“You'd be better,’ she said, “to stay 
at home, 

With a rabbit's scut and a rooster’s 
comb.” 

‘Tll be perfectly safe,” he cried 
undaunted, 


“May be,” she said, “but you won't 
be wanted.” 


ffs night before he had dined his 
fill 

From a chicken house in Unionville. 

Now rested and strong he caught a 


sound 

The deep-voiced bay of a distant 
hound. 

He moved to the right to a clearer 
space 

And all his soul came into his face— 

The wistful face of a country fox 

Whose only glory was hens and 
cocks. 

Then he upped his brush and cocked 
his nose 

And he went down-wind as a racer 
goes 


And laying his questing nose to the 
ground 


Cried “Yoicks!” as he picked up the 
trail of the hound. 

“Hork, Hollar, Hoik!” as he went 
flying, 


Pausing for nothing, but only crying 


To the red-felled vixen who bade 
him wait, 

“I'm off to the Meet, and I may be 
late, 

If anyone asks, you can say I've 
gone to 

Hunt with the hounds in North 
Toronto.” 

The hunters waited, all intent, 

Hounds sniffed the aromatic scent, 

Quick, lads, they're off! 


And off they scattered, 


A partridge whirred, a blue jay 
chattered, 
Riders and 
together 
Poured through the bright autumnal 


weather, 


horses and hounds 


Over fields and stubble and spark- 
struck rocks 

Horses, and riders and hounds, and 
f0X; 


For Reynard too had joined the pack, 
He flew exultant along the track, 
And no one noticed him in the chase, 
For he didn’t push. He knew his 
place. 
But as the hunt around him flowed 
The pride of speed rose in his blood. 
Noses were down, the scent was hot, 
At Cushing’s Corners he over-shot, 
He passed the hunt, and he flew 
ahead 


Riders and horses and hounds stopped 
dead, 

While through the crowd a murmur 
went, 

“Tt’s a fox, by God, and he’s spoiled 
the scent!” 


And everyone stared in shocked 

affront 

At the interloper who’d joined the 
Hunt. 

The hounds drew back in quick sur- 
prise, 


Gazing with grave bewildered eyes. 

“Come on!” he cried in wild elation, 

“T’ll beat the bunch to the filling sta- 
tion!” 


Now straight to the scent and keen 
as hawks 

They followed the trail of the flying 
fox. 

The station went by, in a dozen jumps 

And a lambent flash of colored pumps, 

Over the fields the hunters went, 

They passed a housing development, 

They crossed a lawn without asking 
pardon 

And someone was tossed into some- 
body’s garden, 

For a fox’s course is all contrary 

To a carefully planned itinerary. 


The fox went over fence and stile, 

He took it easily, mile after mile, 

And sometimes he paused for a back- 
ward glance, 


“Whattsa matter? Lead in your 
pants?” 

Betraying, in triumph, those social 
lacks 


That are bred on the wrong side of 
the tracks. 


LD George looked up and cried, 
“By Garn! 

They’ve been three times round the 
Hornsby’s barn!” 

And Old Joe, digging his garden 
grounds, 

Cried, “Ellen! Susan! ’Ere be ’ounds! 

Look, ’ere they come! ’Ark, ’ear ’em 

Lawks, 

’Unters and ’ounds be chasing Fox! 

“FE ’eaded North!”. .“Old Rubber- 
mouth!” 

Growled Fox, and he swerved and 

headed south, 

lip curled back and his eye 

sparked bright, 

“Tl be back to clean his roost to- 


His 


night!” 

And on he went through blackberry 
briar, 

That taxed the toughest hound and 
squire. 


The hounds pushed through, the hunt- 
ers straggled 
And his own proud brush was all be- 


draggled, 

But his legs still kept their power of 
running 

And his fox’s brain was filled with 
cunning, 


He headed round where the wuvod- 
land thins, 

To the spot where the south swamp- 
land begins, 





Too light for treading, too thick for Our fox, they say, is now content, 


swimming— Without the social element, 
He crossed it like a swallow skim- He has nothing but scorn for a hunt. 

ming. ing set 

Whose spirits quail when their feet 

Scratched and torn and blown and get wet. 

damp, Happy he takes his share of fun, 
The hunters pause at the edge of the from the local farmer’s poultry run 

swamp, 


: : And lives at ease the life uncouth— 
And their quarry from his log retreat 





: At least that’s the word from 
Cried, “Whattsa matter? You got Schomberg South. 
cold feet? ‘ : 
Come on, boys, show your sporting 
blood, due to high altitudes, 












Who’s afraid of a little mud! 
Yooi, Yooi, Badger! Yooi, Yooi, Rover, 
Jork Hollar Hoik, the fun’s not over! 
Yooi, Yooi, Sukey, Yooi down, 
Meg!” . . 


speed and sudden 
changes, relieved with 


pee Helps to control 
organs of balance. 


The party turned, and trailed home neat ee oars 


by drag. 








THIS YEAR IT’S 


‘Youth in Agriculture”’ 


. - AT THE 


ROYAL 
WINTER FAIR 


A TRIBUTE TO THE YOUNG FARMERS OF CANADA 








Featuring 
SPECTACULAR HORSE SHOW 
Afternoons and Evenings 


International Army Jumping Teams 


THE ROYAL FLOWER SHOW 


A breath-taking vision of thousands of beautiful blossoms in full 
bloom — the pick of the best. 


Over 15,000 head of prize winning livestock and poultry from 
every province of Canada and the United States. New modernized 
refrigeration for market exhibits. 


ADDED ATTRACTIONS e DOG SHOW e 


and hundreds of other features of i:terest 


NOV. 18th-26th 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


W. A. DRYDEN, Managing Director 


CAT SHOW 


8 BIG DAYS ° 
COLISEUM = ® 


J. A. NORTHEY, President 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 


A. DIVISION OF OUTBOARD, 
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T p n. 
e e's e motor ¢ esignec es reCla y or ou. ‘s a obnson Sea- 

Here’s th tor designed esy lly for y It Jot S 
: Iforse, the finest product of outboard engineering. Built to give 
\/ consistent, dependable service under toughest conditions; quick, easy 
- starting on cold, damp mornings; rugged power output for hour after 


hour; sturdy lower unit that can “take it” over the worst obstructions. 


You'll get full satisfaction from your Sea-Horse, too—for coast-to- 
coast Johnson Service is always near at hand. If you do not have a 
Johnson Sea-Horse for this Fall, see your dealer now. He may be 


able to serve you. 


PETERBORO, 
CANADA 


MARINE AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 





Changes in One-Way Trade Policy 
Gradually Getting U.S. Support 


By JAY MILLER 


Washington. 
OMETHING revolutionary in think- 
ing about foreign trade is happen- 
ing in these United States. It’s a 
trend of thought that may eventually 
make Canada a large-scale supplier 
of manufactured products for the 
American market. It’s a subject that 
has a direct bearing on chances for 
future world peace, 

The lesson of Hitlerite Germany 

that domination of world markets 
leads to war—has been brought home 
to Americans. Of course, there are 
those who still believe that the U.S. 
must continue to be the great export- 
ing nation, that she must import only 
raw materials or products not manu- 
factured in this country. That selfish 
concept is changing, and a move has 
started to change the country’s “blind 
way trade policy.” It’s a. move 
that has strong Administration sup- 
port. How it will be treated by the 
Republican-controlled Congress, pre- 
sumably imbued with old-time con- 
cepts of protection for American in- 
dustry, has yet to be learned. 

The move does not call for abolition 
of all American tariffs at once, Rather 
it seeks a gradual series of reduc- 
ion to expand those imports which 
will contribute most’ to American 
standards cf consumption. Mutual 
tariff reductions could be sought with 
countries under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, The move- 
ment is of special interest to good 
neighbors like Canada and Mexico, 
hoth of which have piled up vast un- 
favorable trade balances due to large 
purchases of manufactured materials 
from the U.S. 

Already this country has lost many 
of her foreign markets due to sheer 
lack of dollars with which to buy 
American. The U.S. is in the diffi- 
cult position, in the case of many 
nations, of having to reestablish in- 
dustries in those countries to go into 
competition with her own factories. 
The alternative is to vield to the 
threat of a totalitarian system which 
offers special inducements to needy 
nations that will link their trade to its 
economy, 

The Twentieth Century Fund, en- 
dowed research group, has produced 
the motion picture, “Round Trip,” de- 
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famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


@ Lame and stiff and achey from 
Overexercise? There’s a_ time- 
Proved way to ease that soreness 
fast! Just rub on Absorbine Je. 
Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourishment. 
But rub those muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Then 
fresh invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Your stiff 
muscles loosen up—you feel like 
& different person! 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—time-proved for- 
mula of rare medicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen ingre- 
dients from many lands. $1.25 
for a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman House, Montreal. 








picting America’s interest in world 
trade. It warns: 

“We haven’t much time to waste 
or we may find ourselves the only 
free economy in the world, and for- 
eign markets gone.” 

The film has not yet been publicly 
viewed and will have its premiere 
soon here under auspices of the Amer- 
ican Public Relations Association. 
When viewed recently by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce heads, Secretary 
Harriman reportedly was at first 
doubtful that Americans would toler- 
ate its free trade philosophy. Later 
he gave his complete endorsation to 
the principle of expanded world trade 
and approved the film. 

The picture employs a new tech- 
nique to dramatize the answer to— 
What does foreign trade mean to the 
individual American? It is based on 
the Fund research survey, ‘“Rebuild- 
ing the World Econcmy.” It en- 
deavors to present a human story of 
America’s interest in world trade, and 
how freer trade channels will con- 
tribute to higher standards of living 
everywhere, and to peaceful relations 
with other countries, 


Congress Wonders 


At present, the U.S. is confronted 
with a one-way problem of sending 
enough foodstuffs abroad to feed 
hungry Europeans. Congressional 
leaders are wondering where the 
Marshall self-help plan for Europe 
will lead the U.S. 

Critics have predicted that the U.S. 
will spend billions to build up indus- 
tries and keep free economies alive 
only to have a dictatorship step in 
later and take them over. Despite 
these fears, the American nation is 
confronted with the necessity of keep- 
ing alive export channels for her 
manufactured goods. 

After the First World War, just as 
it is today, there was a world-wide 
demand for American products. The 
U.S. became the leading export na- 
tion. For a decade the country 
shipped her products abroad and in- 
vested capital overseas. High tariffs 
prevented these foreign customers 
from selling enough goods to the U.S. 
to get dollars to pay for them. Loans 
were. advanced. However, with no 
dollars, these countries could not pay 
the loans. Some countries paid with 
gold reserves which joined large pur- 
chases of Canadian newly-mined gold 
in American underground vaults. The 
gold did no good because it did not go 
back into the trade stream like 
money. 

Americans then learned the lesson 
that they could not be paid for their 
exports unless they first spent dollars 
abroad for foreign goods or lent 
dollars abroad. Exports far exceeded 
imports, which resulted in the 1929 
bust. Many Americans lost their 
shirts. 

The new line of reasoning teaches 
that trade is mutual and is an ex- 
change. To increase or sustain ex- 
ports, Americans must increase im- 
ports. The imports can be in the 
form of goods or services. The tourist 
business helps to maintain a balance 
but it it not enough and goods must 
be permitted to come into the U.S. to 
even matters. 

Twentieth Century Fund research- 
ers contend that very often high 
tariffs are used to enable high-cost or 
inefficient producers to stay in busi- 
ness at the expense of the consumer. 
They also beat down that bogey about 
competition from “cheap” foreign 
labor with this argument: 

“It is a great popular fallacy that 
cheap foreign labor would enable 
foreign producers to outsell most 
American producers and that lower 
wages and unemployment here would 
result. In terms of output per worker, 
foreign labor is not cheap for pro- 
ducing industrial goods. In most 
other countries, inefficient, untrainéd 
labor, poor machinery or the lack of 
any, inadequate transportation and 
poor industrial organization make 
costs high, much higher than in 
America. No country in the world 


can mass-produce cheap automobiles, 
radios and refrigerators as we can, 
not even in England, the home of in- 
dustrialism.” 

Two-way trade sponsors argue that 
increased industrialization in other 
countries will merely create better 
customers for American products. It 
will give them more income and de- 
mand for American goods will grow 
with their ability to buy them. They 
contend that when goods are pro- 
duced and sold freely without serious 
trade barriers, economic well-being 
can spread from one country to an- 
other. Higher and higher standards 
of consumption are possible. 


Favorable Time 


The present is considered a favor- 
able time for the U.S. to change her 
trade policy. Production and em- 
ployment are high, but there is still 
sufficient consumer demand so that 
imports could be increased consider- 
ably without harm to domestic pro- 
duction. Bringing in needed goods, 
still scarce here, would help to cut 
down living costs, it is contended. 

Should foreign competition injure 
domestic workers and producers, it is 
believed they could be helped in other 
ways without reducing imports. Gov- 
ernment aid couid.be given to help 
workers change to new jobs, to retain 
workers, It might be necessary to 
Zuarantee incomes temporarily, while 
workers shifted from shrinking indus- 
tries to expanding ones. 

During the currently disrupted state 
o£ world trade, most countries lack 
necessities of life. They look to the 
U.S. for economic leadership. When 
ard if they are reestablished, they 
will want markets for their goods, 
otherwise they will turn to special 


deals with other countries. 
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always helpful. Multiply this by the experi- 
ence of many companies — all ‘Tariff’ 
organizations — and covering a period of 
many years, and the benefits gained are 


These advantages are not only shared but 
passed on to you — in the form of improved 
standards of protection, 
hazards, curtailed losses and lower operat- 


The “Union of Canton” is proud to have 
had a substantial share in thus protecting 
the insurance interests of the public and 


Head Office For Canada: Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto @ 


BRITISH TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 9 


Also under same management ‘a Canada: THE SOUTH BRITISH INSURANCE 





TECHNICAL 





POOLED EXPERIENCE 


© es a period of years the experience 
of a single insurance company is 


in setting up in Canada standards of safety 
which have saved for the insurance-buying 
public many thousands of dollers. 


By organizing into ‘Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions’, companies have “pooled” their loss 
experiences; centralized inspection and 
public service and research work have been 
maintained; staffs of technical experts have 
been made available to investigate, report 


and advise on property conservation. 
reduced fire 


To deal with the “Union of Canton” is to 
buy adequate financial coverage, based 
on 112 years of adherence to high stand- 
ards of insurance practice and ethics, and 
to enjoy the surest and most complete 
indemnity against loss. 


UNION INSURANCE 





SOCIETY OF CANTON 


LEMETED | 


Colin E. Sword, Manager for Canada 
COMPANIES OF THE “UNION OF CANTON” GROUP 

THE BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
BEAVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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in Saskatchewan 


By RENNY ENGLEBERT 


In his second article appraising 
Saskatchewan's C.C.F. Govern- 
ment, Mr. Englebert says that 
provincial legislation has made 
the Labor Relations Board into a 
one-sided affair that boldly 
favors labor. Other thorns in the 
side of free enterprise are the 
Government's refusal to refer the 
Trade Union Act to the Court of 
Appeal for a test of validity and 
the Government Marketing 
Boards which handle lumber and 
fur products. 


But these days the administra- 
tion is rubbing competitive 
shoulders not so much with pri- 
vate business as with the 1000 
Cooperatives in the province. 
Although farmers like many of 
the Government's benefits, any 
efforts to socialize the farms will 
likely meet strong opposition. 

Mr. Englebert's first article ap- 
peared in the October 4 issue. 








teeth as “baby” ones and that one 
day they will drop out. 

Legal opinions have been ex- 
pressed that the Trade Union Act is 
unconstitutional. The Government 
has been asked to refer the Act to 
the Court of Appeal to determine 
its validity but has not agreed to do 
So. 

People do not think of Saskatch- 
ewan as a lumbering or fishing prov- 
ince but Northern Saskatchewan is 
covered with forests, rivers and 
lakes. Most of the timber is white 
spruce, jackpine and white poplar 
used for boxwood purposes, certain 
types of construction, railway ties 
and fuel wood. 

During the war shortages of lum- 
ber and the need for food opened up 
large areas in the north to an un- 
precedented extent. At no time had 
anybody any thought of conserva- 
tion; forests were slashed, the best 
grades of fish caught, and fur traps 
indiscriminately. 

It was natural for the C.C.F. Gov 
ernment to step in and show what it 
could do. Such legislation as was 
enacted would not affect a great 
many people but at the same time it 


were set 





would be another nail in what the 
Socialists call the “coffin of free 
enterprise.” Fish, lumber and fu: 
products which were previously 
handled by private operators came 
u the direction of Government 
M Boards. All forest pro- 





the exception of material 


~ 


from Crown timber berths, fence 
posts, cordweod and_ fire-killed 
sprue fc ] 1 must now be 
S to the Timber Board 





Barons Are Barren 


perators who had the ex- 
righ berths have 
lished more than 50 per cent 
y cancellation or negotia 
the Government has re- 


f timoer 





9 60 million feet of spruce. As 
perator put it: “The Govern- 

ing we were lumber bar- 

iS turned us into’ barren 


trading in the fur business 
affected about 50 per cent. 
ire approximately 20 Hudson 


Trading posts and twelve pri 
lealers. All muskrat and 


iver, Which represents about 80 
cent of the north’s fur wealth, 
as to be sold to the C.C.F. Fur 
eting Board. 
ilalized and 
sound one. 


been soc 


fish has 


plan appears to be a 


Saskatchewan fish, which is a delli- 
n the U.S. market, is hardly 
t all in the province. The 
ment, preparing for the day 
the U.S. market will decline, i 
to make the population fish 
iscious Booklets on the 

nd preparing of fish are 
lely distributed and a num 
filleting plants are being 
Saskatchewan's na 

yurces the Govern 

has in alternative 

for people in othet 


country if there should 


riculture. Ther 
nd sincerity behind this 
severely handi 


ipital and skilled 


GH Se ernment came 
| enterprise I 
t ent to ! 
re ipital for the develo 
) ¢ ) € resources Thi 
million dollar Salt 
tne entral part of the prov 
e Wa ecent development. This 


private interests 


llin he public about the 

t the Government hinted that 
eventually come under public 

ership. In this instance the Gov- 
ernment’s ideological trend to the 
left had to give way to economi 
necessity Private capital invest 


ment and skilled technical help were 


he necessary preliminaries for thi 


WwW undertaking 
Those SUppo t the C.C.Ff 


who (soy 


ernment for its socialist measures 
are of necessity influenced by one 
important fact — Socialist theory 
must be subordinated to farmer in- 
terests. This and any other govern- 
ment, to survive in Saskatchewan, 
cannot socialize the fertile land of 
the prairie; that is far and away 
the greatest producer of wealth in 
the province. 


Growing Stronger 


Every year the Cooperative move- 
ment in Saskatchewan grows stron- 


ger and offers to its members a 
greater variety of goods“and ser- 
vices. There are now over 1,000 Co- 


operatives in every part of the prov- 
ince with a membership of 300,000. 
In order to place the movement in 
its proper perspective in relationship 
to provincial economy it must be 
correctly interpreted. A cooperative 
enterprise is “one which belongs to 
the people who use its services, the 
control of which rests equally with 
all its members and whose gains are 
distributed to the members in _ pro- 
portion to the use they make of its 
services.” It is a democratic move- 
ment, interested in social, education- 


al and economic improvement for 
its members and acts as a natural 
balance wheel between private en- 


terprise and social reform. Its mem- 
bers, many of whom are farmers, 
are strong believers in free enter- 
* 


prise. Profits are as essential to co- 
operative well-being as rain is to the 
prairie soil. 

The Cooperatives and the Govern- 
ment in Saskatchewan are now in 
business but there is this difference. 
The Government, just beginning, 
claims it is not working for a profit. 
The Cooperatives, established for 
many years, are free enterprisers. 
Will it be possible for both of them 
to expand without eventually coming 
into conflict? Will the Government 
be able to stop cutting out its pat- 
tern before the suit is made? 

Some people are already begin- 
ning to think that when the Govern- 
ment becomes a_ sufficiently large 
employer of labor there will be a 
cleavage because the present Admin- 
istration, providing it is re-elected 
(most people think it will be) will 
become more socialistic. The more 
manufactured lines that come under 
the control of the State, the less 
opportunity the Cooperatives will 
have for initiative and competition. 
The result will mean fewer benefits 
for thousands of its members. 

The farmers probably hold the 
key to the future. Up to the present 
they have been fortunate in receiv- 


ing substantial Government  bene- 
fits. Tenure of their homes has been 
made more secure, better health 


services and schooling facilities are 
now available and additional prom- 
ises are being made all the time. The 


ec 


Government has fulfilled its Pledges 
to them but—and this point is usual. 
ly overlooked—what benefit is a]] this 
if the land which they have worked 
for so long eventually passes out of 
their hands and their children po. 
come the servants of the state? 

The Government’s Cooperative 
Farm plan may be the thin enq of 
the wedge to socialize the land. }; 
envisages well designed villages 
with all the amenities of town liy. 
ing set in the midst of large farm. 
ing areas. Ten million 
Crown land are available. 

Those who like to visualize Sas. 
katchewan either now or in the fy 
ture as a fully socialized state are 
going to be disappointed. Truc, the 
Government are operating a num. 
ber of Crown companies but they 
are probably giving employment ty 
fewer than one thousand people out 
of a total population of 
900,000. 

By far the majority of workers 
live on the land. They are “collec 
tivists” to the extent that they wil] 
use cooperatives. They want al! th 
social welfare schemes they can get 
but there is no discernible demand 
to socialize Saskatchewan's 
truly important source of wealth, 
the fertile prairie land. This leaves 
the vast majority of the people com 
mitted to free enterprise or indivi- 
dual ownership of the means of 
production. 
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India’s Weakness Is 
Lack of System 


By IDA. DHAMI 


India is a country of amazing 
contrasts. Living close to nature 
the Indians seem to have a better 
understanding of life and are 
able to adjust themselves more 
readily to its requirements. Their 
inexhaustible patience makes 
them put up with irritations 
with incredible stoicism. They 
are kind, courteous and hospit- 
able. Food is never too scarce 
that it can't be shared. 


India’s greatest defects are those 
of lack of organization and in- 
dustrialization. The author be- 
lieves that the East and West can 
not only meet but that each may 
give the other many a valuable 
lesson. 


HAVE just returned from India, 
my husband’s homeland. A visit to 
that ancient and colorful country is 
an adventurous experience at any 
time. But never mcre so than today. 
India. on the threshold of political 
emancipation, is engaged in an ugly 
communal strife. The leaders of va- 
rious political parties to this suicidal 
internal conflict are really striving 
for greater political power under the 
smokescreen of religious ardor. The 
poverty-stricken masses who, even in 
normal times, eke out a precarious 
existence, are facing economic chaos, 
if the fierce onslaught of fanatic 
rioteers is not checked. India’s coun- 
tenance, proverbially calm and _ se- 
today expresses fear and confu- 
Nevertheless, she possesses so 
many great human qualities rare in 
the West that I left her reluctantly 
ind with a longing to return again. 
India is indeed a country of amaz- 
ing. almost insurmountable contrasts. 
Rich and poor, scholars and illiterates, 
live side by side in incredible prox- 
imity. Our North American cities, 
for instance, present a fairly homo- 
geneous picture, Among their largely 
population, sccial  dis- 
‘repancies are not very conspicuous. 
But in 


ass to 


rene 


sion 


middle-class 
4 c 


Indian cities there is no middle 
bridge the wide gulf that 
between the palaces of the plu- 
crats and the tin or mud hovels of 
ne | i 


VOOT 
t 


exists 
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No Happy Medium 
India can boast of many a scholar 
1 world-wide reputation. And yet a 
ckingly large proportion cf her 
though extremely dexterous, 
nt and sensitive when faced 
linary practical problems, par- 
questions regarding human 
do not have the opportunity 
to read and write, 
Ch inadequate knowledge of all 
nat concerning health and 
ind the almost complete ab 
Sanitary facilities and social 
idd to the severity of life so 
Dy economic want. About 
India’s people live in villages 
more often than net far re 
ma reliable doctor, a train 
or a hospital. But even the 
of the urban population can 
d the luxury of adequate 
Care, 
rnings of an ordinary un 
vorker or servant ‘are so low 
a family of three, while liv 
ew Delhi, rather an artificial 
ibited by various grades of 
ta ment servants and their bear 
iy ( to spend per day on very 
"Pie quarters and board alone an 
= servant’s monthly wages 
during a period of compara 
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operation than would be possible in 
the highly individualistic Western so- 
ciety. The slowly-disintegrating joint- 
family system, though definitely in- 
juricus to the development of the 
ambitious, provides a good deal of so- 
cial stability and economic security. 
And India’s women who supposedly 
live in a state of mute subservience, 


are, in fact, often the power behind 
the wheel, They frequently make de- 
cisions not only in domestic and fam- 


ily problems, but also in business 
matters. 
An elderly Punjabi woman, for 


instance, who, as she put it, never saw 
the necessity to learn to read and 
write, besides being the busiest and 
most capable housewife I ever met, 
was also a very able building con- 
tractor. It was she who hired the 
laborers; she who made all the nec- 
essary calculations which, particularly 
during the recent period of unstable 


prices, were most complicated. Her 
husband and_ sons, though well- 
educated, were so convinced of her 


superior shrewdness and ingenuity 
that they willingly took orders from 
her. 


Hospitality 


The greatest virtue of India is her 
hospitality, I have found nothing 
equal to it either in Europe or Amer- 
ica. In fact, I often felt that the gen- 
erosity of the pecple is easily exploit 
ed. I have never come across an In- 
dian so poor that he did not have yet 
poorer relatives who live upon him 
and thus often prevent him from 
developing his ability. 

In smaller towns and villages hotels 
are unheard of. Relatives and friends 


drop in on their unsuspecting hosts 
without a warning and are welcome 
to stay any length of time. Food. 
though scarce even in the villages of 
the Punjab--the granary of India 
is never too scarce to be shared. 
Another admirable characteristic of 
the Indians which must strike every 
visitor from the restless West is their 
seemingly inexhaustible patience. 
Probably because of the over-empha- 
sis upon spiritual aspects of life, they 
put up with its mundane difficulties 
and disappointments with incredible 
stoicism. Crowds of people, squatting 


for many hours, often a good part 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Soviet Abuse Ends Appeasement 
Other Delegates Now Talk Back 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 
Lake S§ €8S repressing the “national- 
democratic” elements of the popula- 
tion (i.e., the Communists) and per- 
secuting the Slav-Macedonian minor- 
ity in the north, driving these people 
to revolt in defence of freedom. 
Thousands of these unfortunates 
been given_. sanctuary by 
(;reece’s northern neighbors, in the 
best traditions of humanitarianism. 


prutally 


H: AVEN knows the Greek ques 
tion is stale enough by now. It 
United Nations 
close on two vears, and was debateG 
almost daily by the Security Council 


tor two montns 


has been petore tne 


past summe It 
past Summer, i 
has become < t staler during 
past iortnigt as one Soviet-blo 


speaker afte eight of them 


nave 
Tne 


of Greek Government intimidation. 
Their testimony can be given no cred- 
ibility whatever. No real evidence has 
been produced to prove that the Slav 
states have supported an interven- 
tion against Greece. 

On the other hand there is full 
proof, from quotations from the 
Greck and American press, of Amer- 
ican interventions in changing the 
Greek Government. The _ British 
troops are still there. And sinister 
Wall Street financiers, through the 
recent economic-aid program in 
Greece, are preparing there the base 
for a new imperialist war. 

After listening to this over and 
over and over again, the great ma- 
jority of the delegates followed Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium, former 
Assembly chairman, a Churchillian 
figure and an eloquent speaker with 


by social and political rivalries with- 
in Greece. The real question before 
them was whether Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania and Bulgaria were assisting 
the dissident Greeks in a campaign 
to overthrow the legitimate Greek 
Government, a member of the U.N. 
“This is the only real question with 
which we should be dealing here.” 
For his part, he found the impar- 
tiality of the U.N. Investigating Com- 
mission best demonstrated by the fact 
that even its opponents drew many 
of the arguments for their case from 
its report. It had been completely 
free to see everything in Greece. 
That it had been accorded no such 
freedom in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania recalled to M. Spaak the old 
proverb that those who have nothing 
to hide are not afraid of the truth. 
Perhaps his most effective point 


was made in answering the accusa. 
tion of “imperialistic” American aim; 
in Greece. He found it most curioy. 
that if the Americans had such de. 
signs, they would want to have 2 
commission of 11 neutral observer: 
poking about in Greece and exposing 
them. 

“Another argument which we have 
heard so often here is that sending ; 
Commission of Enquiry into these 
countries is a derogation of their na. 
tional sovereignty. I am_ surprise, 
and pained to hear this old, outworr 
reactionary idea taken up by those 
who claim that they are in the vap. 
guard of progress.” 

Then Spaak very neatly turned 
trick on the Yugoslavs. The idea o; 
an investigating commission, he ob. 
served, had lately found a powerfy) 
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But the witnesses who appeared be- ally in Marshal Tito, who has calleg 
the U.N.s Balkan Investigating 
Commission to testify that Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Bulgaria had 
freely sun trained and armed these refugees. 
paragraph. In Greece and supported them in an attack on Spaak Strikes Sparks 
’ a monarcho-tascist government ir the Greek state from outside, were 


: tall 4 . os ‘3 nals. illf exe The first point to settle, he said. 
’ - stalled by British bayonets has bee! either criminal: rates or vic r 
: f yone i ef ither criminals, illiterates or victims 4. whether the Greek Government 


uh @ was a proper and legitimate one. If 

‘$e . os it were not, as the Slav speakers in- 
sisted, then it had no right to be sit- 
ting here with us. But, Spaak said, 
we accepted this government at San 
Francisco as a charter member of the 
United Nations. It participated in the 
Paris Peace Conference. It joined 
in last year’s U.N. Assembly. We all 
maintain regular diplomatic relations 
with it. So he thought there was not 
a shadow of a doubt but that it was 
a legitimate government. 


in all chewed over the old story fo: fore 
, UJ ‘ ) 7) : 
’ an an hour at sitting mn deadly mor 


ie’ em oton} 


enthusiasm as he demolished the 
Communist case in a brilliant 45- — 
minute speech last weekend. 
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ghee for choosing as your executor 
A , CROWN “It is international law which de- 
Fy. cides whether a government is le- 
gitimate, and not whether we like it 


P ’ ‘ ee 
gg ss TR or not.” And he confessed that he 
a ; himself did not like everything the 


ei 4 Greek Government did. 


ae ts NS Company ; “The Charter specifically forbids 








J-M ROCK WOOL 
KEEPS OUR HOME 
COMFORTABLE 
ALL YEAR LONG! 


}T CERTAINLY 
members from interfering in the in- MAKES A 
ternal affairs of other members. We BIG 
are 57 governments here, of many at DIFFERENCE = 
different kinds and representing dif- aa Lat | a ————_— : Vas an 
ferent social systems—not all of ce \ || : 
which I like personally. If we have 
not a certain tolerance towards each 
other, but spend our time criticizing 
each other's governments, we will 
achieve nothing. So I consider as en- 
tirely beyond the point all of the de- 
nunciation we have heard of the 
; Greek Government.” 

‘, . Next Spaak took up the contention 
; Head Office that the Greek question was due to 


ri, b F 202 Bay Street tT WaAverley ‘ ‘ Sheer ey . ‘ 
eae tcl MLL La sapsinohiated nnenyy ane the intervention of British troops and w- ~~ oat on. 
6 > American diplomacy. He would not a 
2. , CALGARY WINNIPEG BRANTFORD WINDSOR TORONTO MONTREAL pretend that either of these was a ? ” 
4 good thing. But the British troops 
| BPRS had been invited into Greece by a 


¥, . osaiiniaiasia 


+ | government of all parties, including 


: f the Communists, and no one has 

mw, * 7 claimed that they had taken any part 

— * in the fighting on the frontier. And 
a i. 


American diplomacy had intervened 
a | ; P to put a more liberal regime in pow- 

y : er. “I claim that it is the right of a 
LIVE LONGER government to invite others to help 
maintain order, or to take the polit- 
ical advice of friendly governments. 
It is not a good thing. Neither is it a 
crime.” 
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Many What is 


the life span of a tree?’’ The 


people ask 


answer to such a question, of 


“Who Have Nothing to Hide” 


Those who attacked the “imperial- 
istic aims” of the Greek Government 
and its supporters, quoted from pol- 
iticians and journalists—and here he 
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number of Americans to come to claim, and she was willing to press it France. were trying to be concilia- blies. And just to round out the interest than merely jeciding a Se- 
nl <lavia and see for themselves. toa finish. That was what madethe tory to the Soviets. speculative list, France, Belgium and curity Council election. It is a new 
peti nie handpicked group could’ contest. The Arab bloc was fairly obviously Holland probably did not want India ind extremely significant develop- 
aa i a why not a commission Although the balloting was secret, using its decisive vote as a bargain- on the Council, to make further ment in the U.N. For the first time, 
“eee i by the whole of the United it appeared from various indications ing counter, for a bargain (on Pales- trouble for them in the colonial East. in this Assembly, when the Soviets 
“ya? nae and what one could pick up that the tine) which was never offered to In many respects a curious line-up abused other members and hinted 
"eh nsisted on the need for a U.N. sides were lined up as follows: India them. The several small dissident with the Soviets supporting the At that they were imperialists, war- 
is ission, and hoped that M. Beb- probably had all of the Asiatic votes Latins, along with New Zealand and gentine, the Latin bloc lined up for mongers or pro-fascists, these mem- 
once with the Kremlin; and with the bers or their friends 





vernment would accept it. But (6), the Arab bloc (6), perhaps 4 Lat- Austraiia, were rebuking the Soviets 
‘ shought that the part of the U.S. ins, Britain, the U.S., Canada, Aus- for their abuse of the veto in the usually pro-Seviet Mrs. 
is ion specifically condemning — tralia and New Zealand, and certain- Security Council. And Britain, Can- 
; three northern neighbors ly Greece and Turkey. ada and the U.S. were holding out on ; A : Tichi ‘h, 
be passed over, if Yugoslavia The Ukraine had the Soviet bloc Czechoslovakia as the only Soviet- against all of Commissar Vishinsky’s The ‘ ye ngs n 
iccept the U.N. Commission. (6), the Latins (16) and most of the bloc state they would support. thunder. There were quite a fe Ww who parti ula ly with e leclara- 
European votes. The Latins were South Africa was probably the were not sorry to see that “beautiful tion of wa against the West by the 
tle over the Ukraine keeping their bargain—and being _ single persistent abstainer, as both friendship” broken up Comintern this week seems hardly 
Battle watched closely by Vishinsky for de- the Soviets and India have hammer- 


This standing-up against Soviet de ikely that the Soviets will be around 
East-West conflict which pre- fection. The Europeans, led by ed her during the past two assem- mands and threats was of far more for more than one more Assembly. 
the settlement of many of 


‘ 


N's problems, and even the 

;dmission of new members, on their 

was pointed up most sharply 

deadlock over the election of 

nal Security Council member. 

iine-inning struggle between 

ind the Ukraine lasted longer 

»yme of the World Series games 

kept the press and even some 

» delegates in a state of unset- 

ent all last week. Nor did all of 

Vir. Vishinsky’s heated demands and 

ienunciations succeed in budging 

India’s supporters. 

his was something entirely new 

n the United Nations. Always before, 

the Soviet delegate had insist- 

i on the “legitimate rights” of the 

siav group of nations, or recalled the 

izreements or precedents established 

San Francisco, the others had 

talked it over among themselves at 

inch or overnight, and yielded to 
keep peace in the family.” 

That didn’t go this time. The rigid- 
ty of the line-up on both sides which 
xept the vote at about 33 to 24 in fa- 
vov of the Ukraine (but lacking five LO? 
§ a two-thirds majority) made it a 74 5 
matter of the keenest interest to ee 
find out the motives of the delegates : 
ind which side they were supporting. 
) start at the beginning, it was 

is Vishinsky claimed, that there 

in informal agreement at San 
neisco that the Soviet bloc should 
ive one elected member on the Se- 
irity Council, as well as the per- 
nanent membership of the Soviet 

nion. Recognizing this, the Ameri- 
ins approached the Soviets some 
(ime ago to discuss the candidate for 
‘eat Which Poland vacates at the 
of this year. 

U.S. was not prepared to ac- 

constituent republic of the So- 

nion as a “second” member. 
left Yugoslavia and Czechoslo- 

The U.S. could not accept 
lavia as a supporter of world 
ty when she was at the same 
iccusing that state of menac- 
ecurity in attacking Greece. So 

S. would vote for Czechoslo- 


took the stand 
Pandit——cul ind asked right back where were 
rently Indian ambassadress to Mos the Soviets when the Nazis were 
cow—pressing India’s candidature \ 
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Czechs were not, however, anx- 
» be placed on this hot seat. 
ls Czech diffidence made the 
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ue, is a dominion —at least un- 
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\sia, and claimed the seat ac 
if to the very principle of geo- 
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e . dozen servants at my beck and call. uniquely expressive fashion. But most particular, are coming more and more 

im. * kn Is This situation, however, was not only perplexing, no, paradoxical is the to the foreground of world affairs In 
rl 1a S eda ess confusing; it was at the same time wasteful manner in which money is the past India was shrouded in ro. -_—eor 


indicative of the tragic surplus of spent on luxuries or unproductive mance and mystery in the eyes of 


manpower. Until India becomes items of expenditure. many people from the West. The Shoo 
ac O é S em more highly industrialized, this Women, in particular, are far too time has come for us to have a more 






















































scramble for jobs must of necessity fond of jewels and ornaments. There realistic and sympathetic attitude to. P R 
; . Continued from page 15 in a reckless fashion. Millions are continue. is no woman so poor that she would W ards India and her problems. For, Bui 
, born to live for a few years only. India wastes much time and talent not own a few silver bangles and once her internal difficulties ar¢ _ 
Be of the day. on the station platform In \rijjions more are unemployed or un- owing to the lack of opportunities, the ear-rings, even if she has to forego tled, she will rapidly take her place By 
Oo tch a train is a common qar employed. It forms quite a con-  stultifying social customs and the many a meal or do without adequate among the great nations of the world 
" » signt trast in that respect with North Am general lethargic outlook. But no- clothing. One gentleman, a high- We in Canada would do well to get ‘UMMER 
They accept with calm resignation erica. As one of the housewives who, where is more time wasted and ranking and well-paid army officer better acquainted with Our’ sister- S a. all 
I ) schedules or the — ¢4. many months, had advertised in| more enjoyably so—than in the pic- implored me to persuade his wife to dominion (or dominions) in the mak. JB ~ 2" he 
‘ vercrowded compartments which are vain for some domestic help in a turesque bazaars where fixed prices stop buying jewels and trinkets so ing. We would undoubtedly discover are § vt 
* ? frequently packed to an ovel flow Canadian paper, I was almost dumb- are unknown and where people find that they might be able to clear their that the East and West cannot only trail. 
es ¥, ; through doors and windows, Even i founded to discover, upon arrival in a curious form of emotional satisfac- debts! meet, but also jet one another ve a 
! the ire forced to let a few trains go ; ‘ . : F g Gane % “ Tia. <K; ’ sing in anv a valuable lesson. shotguns. 
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. “THE MUSKRAT” by Audrey McNaughton 
ue . me tae a 
‘a | -4 ——_— With its under-water entrance, the home of the muskrat shelters him 
“ <a from most of his enemies--but not from the trapline. Closed seasons 
; | =. have been declared by each province to prevent over-trapping. Intel- 
hy t ¥ + ligent, far-sighted trappers realize the importance of observing these 
i: { laws in order that a rich harvest of muskrat fur, the raw material of 
7 | - ‘Hudson Bay Seal’, may be reaped year after year. 
R | 
: ie * “The closing of the fall season for muskrat gave the animals the pro- 
a ; tection of a shortened open season, and at the same time increased the 
a by value of the annual catch by eliminating unprime fall skins.” 
Bis ae * An excerpt from—-CONSERVATION and CANADA'S FUR- 
‘ “ BEARING ANIMALS by Stuart C. Downing, one in a series 
: ‘ 4 : : of pamphlets published by The Carling Conservation Club. 
a THE EDITOR—a Conservationist 
a : ? ' Editors of rural publications can render a valu- CAR ING y 
" +@ 3 
: ) : iti ; | able public service by bringing to the attention 
; pio, of their readers the need for, and latest develop- 
Eyes ‘ » <A party of West African chiefs visit- ments in, conservation, 
eee , ie » ing Britain were taken to a Hertford- | THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 
eee bas shire factory to test agricultural WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
a “4 implements prior to placing orders. Gi ae Sl , p-344 ' 
ANT ER At Chief Seyfu Tamba Jamah is shown sbedien. he 
FA). testing a small farm runabout. 
» % 
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Shoot Yourself a Piece of Moose 
But Read Ontario's Game Laws 


By HAROLD ROBSON 


‘UMMER has drawn to its close, 
JO and all over the country nimrods 
are getting ready to hit the hunting 
trail. Thousands of hunters are 
already unlimbering their rifles and 
shotguns. Cleaning and oiling them 
for the big event of the year when 
they can draw a bead on the fleet- 
footed deer or the lordly moose, or 
blast with both barrels at game birds 
winging their way southwards to 
their winter feeding grounds. 
Hunting may seem too energetic 


to some people, or cruel to others, 
and to still another group, a rather 
childish effort at a return to the 


pioneering days of our forefathers. 
But the fact is that thousands of 
sportsmen head for the northwoods 
every year to take their quota of 
partridge, deer, and moose, and the 
ranks of our own country are swelled 
by thousands more hunters from the 
United States, who regard Canada’s 
forests as the last remaining frontier 
where a man is “sure of his bag 
limit”. 

Ontario lies in a_ particularly 
advantageous position for hunters 
from the more populated parts of the 
continent. From Maine to Minnesota, 
American visitors pour across her 
borders, red-capped, laden with the 
latest in hunting equipment. and 
bound for a few days of rugged living 
in the great outdoors. 

Much of Ontario’s “wilderness” is 
readily accessible to the motorist, and 
excellent deer hunting can be found 
within a hundred miles of the border. 
But naturally, the best game is 
reached by rail or by plane. 

Generally speaking, the open sea- 
sons begin with birds such as ducks 
and geese, partridge and grouse, car- 
rying on into deer and moose. 

Particularly in the case of birds, 
the thrill of hunting frequently lies 
as much in the gorgeous color that 
comes in abundance to the woods and 
lake shores of the northland, as in 
the actual bag of birds. The flame of 
northern maple, the contrast of dark 
conliers set amidst the gold of poplar 
and the silver of birch, the blue 
sweep) of northern waters under an 
autunin haze, or the softened colors 
Spread in masses over the hills, are 


— 


often the real spark 
hunter in motion. 

The two trans-continental railways 

the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific—cater to hunting parties 
with club cars attached to the regu- 
lar trains, and when the traffic war- 
rants it, usually at the end of Octo- 
ber and early in November. they run 
hunter’s specials to the north country. 
The general tourist agent of the 
C.P.R. in Montreal reports that his 
office has already directed a large 
number of inquiring American sports- 
men to various hunting regions in 
Ontario for the coming season. But it 
is too soon yet for the railway com- 
panies to estimate the volume of 
business that will be handled. 

Other railways, such as the Algoma 
Central and Hudson’s Bay Railway, 
and the Ontario Northland Railway, 
count the traffic of hunters as part 
of their bread and butter. The Ontario 
Northland Railway runs from North 
Bay to Moosonee, a place which is 
600 miles north of Toronto and near 
the site of one of the earliest per- 
manent settlements in Ontario. To- 
day. from the historic old Hudson’s 
Bay Company post established in 
1671, expeditions for the truly adven- 
turous sportsman can be outfitted. 

This district also provides the 
world’s best goose shooting and dur- 
ing the open season from September 
27 to November 10, the Ontario 
Northland runs a special train for 
hunters, northward from Cochrane. 

The permissible limit for geese is 
twenty-five for the season, not more 
than five to be taken in any one day 
or fifteen in possession, while the 
limit for ducks is fourteen in posses- 
sion at any one time, with not more 
than seven in any one day. 

Northern Ontario begins at a line 
drawn across the narrow waist of the 
province from Mattawa to Georgian 
Bay. and the term north-western 
Ontario can be said to apply to the 
whole area from east of Lake Nipigon 
right to the Manitoba boundary. 

There are open moose and deer 
seasons in the whole of these two 
areas, with the exception of the 
triangular section west of the line 
joining Superior Junction and Port 
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role in social work. 


to the cause of Christianity. 





The Church 
of the Holy Trinity 


TORONTO 


ONE OF CANADA'S HISTORIC CHURCHES 


Seeks YOUR Help 


WILL YOU MAKE A DONATION? 


' help complete the work of repairing 100 years of wear and tear 
this old church which observes its centenary on October 27. 


WE STILL NEED $10,000 


0,000 has been raised already, but it won’t finish the job. 


Why YOUR Donation 


HOLY TRINITY has taken on a community task. Another 
100 years of service in downtown Toronto is an urgent need. 


HOLY TRINITY, led by Rev. John Frank plays a leading 


HOLY TRINITY has been a link in Anglican history for a 
century and today continues to make a positive contribution 


HOLY TRINITY is the home of The Christmas Story, The 
Easter Story and the Lenten Noonday Services 
and inspiration extends far beyond Toronto. 


Put YOUR DOLLARS to work in a Christian cause. Senda | 


donation today to Holy Trinity Rectory, 10 Trinity Square, 
Toronto, and help us finish the job. 
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Deer hunting in Ontario, near Eagle Lake, South River. 


Arthur. In this area there is deer 
hunting only from October 15 to 
IYovember 25, 

The first of the deer and moose 
hunting started on September 29 in 
the area north of the Canadian 
National trans-continental line. 


The regulations are too lengthy to 
e_ 


quote in detail but they can be ob- 
tained on application from the On- 
tario Department of Lands and 
Forests in the Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 

Besides deer and moose, the nor- 
thern woods abound with the black 
bear. He is classed along with the 


rabbit, weasel, lynx and skunk and 
can be shot by duly licenced hunters 
at any season of the year. During the 
summer months, however, a gun 
licence is issued only to residents as 
a protection against vermin. 

Bear hunting, by the way, has be- 
come a part of the spring fishing 
routine. As the ice goes out and 
makes fishing possible, bruin wakes 
from his winter hibernation to go on 
the prowl and he has become numer- 
ous and destructive, so much so, that 
the province has put a bounty on his 
hide. This bounty is ten dollars. But 
it cannot be earned by the ordinary 
hunter. but only by farmers in the 
protection of their property. 

Bears have been described by Rex 
White, the Outdoor Editor of The 
Detroit News as the clown of the 
woods. 

Mr. White was one of a group of 
American outdoor writers who re- 
cently toured northern and_ north- 
western Ontario as guests of the 
Ontario government, and he had his 
own views about bear hunting, which 
he said were just as successful and 
much easier than more _ orthodox 
methods. 

Here is Mr. White’s formula: “Get 
a good book, a comfortable rocking 
chair and a 30-30 rifle. Then find a 
garbage dump, sit down and read the 
book, and pretty soon a bear will show 


’ 


up”. 
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INSURANCE Aagam with am Idea 


HAT idea was to enable employers and employees to 
cooperate in providing financial assistance, at low cost, 
for dependents of wage earners in the event of their death. 
In practice Group Life Insurance proved so beneficial that the 
principle of Group Insurance was soon applied to other forms 
such as Accident and Sickness Weekly Benefits, Hospitaliza- 
tion Surgical Fees and Medical Expense Benefits (including 
dependents where desired), and Retirement Plans. 
Here is what three employers say about it. Their comment is 
based on experience. 
@ “Group Plans unquestionably have a most definite place 
in present-day employer-employee relationships.” 
@ “We believe they help to develop and maintain a spirit 
of loyalty.” 
e@ “There never was a time when the benefits of Group 
Life Insurance were more needed.” 


FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


Confederation Life 


Association 


HEAD OFFICE 


At Head Office or any Branch 
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» A Shoestring Miracle 


-.. ° in a Unique College 


he By WALLACE HUNT 


During the drought days of the 
thirties a hard-working and ima- 
ginative priest in Saskatchewan 
Bere opened a school for boys of all 
ater “. . creeds who could not afford an 
education elsewhere. Since then 
the school has continued to grow 
beyond even Father Murray's 
imagination. The shoestring on 
‘ which it started just seems to get 
longer but the budget is still a 
wa shoestring. Nevertheless, the 
scholastic standing of the institu- 
tion is high; Father Murray is 
byt: . still the guiding genius; its 
‘ graduates are fine young Cana- 
dians, and there is a waiting list 
of candidates for enrollment. 
ee ‘ a 


Toronto newspaperman, 




















her Athol Murray, dean and 
: i founder of Notre Dame college at 
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Father Murray demands and _ gets 
the maximum of team play from his 
students. It’s this team play to 
which he attributes the success of 
this experiment in education in the 
dark days of drought and depression 
when the college was founded. 

By its achievements, Notre Dame 
has earned a permanent place among 
western Canada’s institutions of 
higher learning. Seeing a wider need 
for “bargain basement” higher edu- 
cation, the dean wants to branch out 
into other prairie towns. 

This is the story of a college which 
is probably the most unconventional 


of Canada’s educational establish- 
ments. It’s a school where—note 
this—-the principal requirement for 


admittance is that a boy lacks the 
funds to to any other school. 
From that point on it bears an 
amazing resemblance to Nebraska’s 
unique Boys’ Town, a resemblance 
which probably is not purely coinci- 
dental. 

To have a look and to meet and 
talk to the man responsible I boarded 
a train at Moose Jaw, hopped off 50 
miles south-east at Wilcox. This 
planted me in that part of southern 
Saskatchewan sometimes described 
as Canada’s dust-bowl. Here the land 
when it goes thirsty for weeks, as 
it often does, perspires freely of a 
tine, mist-like dust. 

Oasis in this “desert” is a cluster 
of frame buildings, arranged in neat 
rows on either side of an acres-wide 
street. As I start down it my 
watch telling me it’s 12 o’clock noon, 
the village suddenly is alive with 


ao 
SO 


humans, as if a giant had just 
kicked the side out of a huge ant 
hill. 


Doors all along the street fly open 
and from every building stream high- 
spirited youngsters, hundreds of 
them, all carrying school books. 
Buildings which look like banks and 
butcher shops, grocery stores and 
garages, all disgorge the same com 
modity, boys, of all ages. 


Ghost Town 


This was the village which the 
great drought of the early 1930’s had 
reduced to little more than a ghost 


town, with buildings mostly boarded 


up and a once prosperous population 
reduced to a few hungry survivors. 
Now it thrives on a shoestring bud 
get and “by the Grace of God” as 
probably the continent’s quaintest 
college 
Notre Dame it’s called, and to 
meet the man responsible for it I 
is guided into a one-time bank 
uilding, the most pretentious of the 
lamlet’s humble structures. It’s the 
rts building of the college and off 
to oO side is the office which once 
Vas occupied by the bank manager. 
The door was open and_ hidden 
behind mountains of books’ and 
papers and cases, piled unceremon 
iously atop and around a desk, was a 
man in clerical dress. His hair’s un 
ruly his ( vest spotted with 
soup stains 
“Fath Murray?” I ask 
He ooks up and in a flash has 
lled the piles which fence him 
He grips my hand like a vice. In 
he flash I've sensed that here 
nan who is as dynamic and 
persuasive as an atom bomb. And in 
fey nore moments I learn othe 
t 7s. that his speect is as pungent 
iS mcense is explosive as ‘T.N.T,. 
é is outspoken as a high 
idge and as rugged and im 
Vable as Gibraltar 
Fathe Athol Murray is dean oi 
Notre Dame for 340 a yeal i 
stipend of his own choosing. Driven 
by a terrific passion, a love of boys, 
he has during the past 17 years pe! 
formed a miracle of miracles in 
land where during depression years 
miracies pecame routine 
A descendant of Sir John A. Mac 
donald, Father Murray is a one-time 
Toronto newspaperman. He _ went 
west in the 20'S as secretary to the 
Archbishop of Regina, 30 miles 
north of Wilcox. When the Arch 
bishop died, Father Murray was 





Fr. Athol Murray, founder and dean, 
Notre Dame College, Wilcox, Sask. 


ordered back to Toronto. But he had 
other ideas. 

Repeated droughts had _ swept 
Saskatchewan and left some south- 
ern districts so stricken that there 
were wholesale closings of country 
schools. Father Murray could vision 
the grim prospect looming of part of 
a whole generation going forth to 
seek work in a highly competitive 
world armed without even the 
simplest fundamentals of education 

Raised in the hot-bed of Canadian 
conservatism in Toronto, his uncon- 


ventional methods made even the 
unconventional westerners take no- 
tice. He’d hardly kicked the dust off 
his boots before Wilcox and towns 
for hundreds of miles in alli direc- 
tions felt his presence. 

His rectory was converted into a 
dormitory, a convent building into a 
college. He was open for business 
and hung his shingle out. Offered 
was education for the uneducated no 
matter what race, creed or religion, 
whether they could pay for it or not. 


“Pere” and “Hounds” 


The news spread like a _ prairie 
grass fire and boys swarmed to Wil- 
cox, affectionately named the dean 
“Pere” and were initiated as 
“Hounds.” They were so-called be- 
cause of an eccentricity of “Pere’s” 
speech which they picked up as a 
name for any boy who enrolled at 
Notre Dame. 

Soon the dormitory was _ over- 
crowded, so practical “Pere” did 
what was the most obvious but which 
few others would have dared do. He 
plodded off down the dusty main 


-street and ripped boards from the 


windows of the first abandoned 
building he came to. It once had been 
a furniture factory, but now with a 
wave of the Father’s magic wand, 
and the use of much elbow grease, it 
was a college building. 

The weeks passed and the months, 
and the procedure was repeated 
again and again. An abandoned pool- 
room, a bank building, stores ... 
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trained 


representative. 


Insurance Company 
Stead Office - London, Canada 


Touchdown! 


The crowd roars as the teams 


fight against time for that 


But time won’t 


Time never waits—in foot- 


ball or the “game of life’. 


the individual 


who secures all the life insur- 
he 


becomes uninsurable—or too 


needs before he 


In providing for the welfare 
of yourself and family, you 
cannot get a better combina- 
tion than London Life low 
cost insurance and the com- 


petent, experienced service 


London Life 
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they all felt the fury of the ham- 
mers Wielded by the “Hounds”, some 
hecoming class-rooms and_ other 
dormitories. 
Despite all these improvisations, 
efforts to provide accommodation in 
recent years have fallen far behind 
the demand. “Pere” now refuses as 
many applications as would fill an- 


other three at Wilcox’s. He can house 
93) students, and is turning away 
an ther 600 each year. 

kyen in these prosperous times 
rules for paying tuition fees haven't 
alt-ved. Any boy is welcome who 
seeks education, whether or no he 


has the cash. But he’s expected to 
na, at least a part of the $18 a 
month tuition if he can—in bags of 
potatoes, sides of beef or bags of 
gyauin if cash isn’t available. There’s 
not as much of that now, but during 
the depression the college’s commis- 
sary was stocked almost entirely 
with food supplied in lieu of cash. 

ossibly no educational institution 
ever was run in so hit-and-miss a 

shion. There is no organized finan- 
cing, other than the small tuition 
fe Education from elementary 
epades to a college degree in arts is 
provided, and Father Murray says 
every Canadian university recognizes 
Notre Dame and will admit its 
craduates to do post-graduate work. 
Yet, unlike most Canadian colleges, 
no government grant is received, no 
endowment ever has been provided. 

But its fame is so widespread that 
enough donations usually arrive 
from all over the continent each year 
to balance the budget. The owner of 
a Pacific coast league baseball club 
in California a few years ago sent 
Father Murray a cheque for $100 and 
“You can count on me for 
the same every month as long as I 
have it.” 


wrote: 


Inspired Staff 


Part of the success in keeping the 
college out of the red is the manner 
in which the dean has inspired his 
staff of 12 to work for a mere pit- 
tance. Six professors each draw $20 
i month. A pittance, yes, but double 
what the budget allowed during the 
depression. Several years ago, for the 
first time, a cook was added to the 
staff and now he’s the top paid man, 
$1,200 a year. 

Father Murray’s stipend is the 
smallest. And he enjoys few luxuries, 
one an occasionai bottle of beer, and 
its said that he gets one new suit of 
clothes a year, a Christmas present 
Irom his sister in Toronto. 

students come from all over the 

linent, from as far away as 
Montreal and San Francisco, many 
nearby states like the Dakotas 

Minnesota. THey do all their own 

es, on an honor system, and 

’ seldom has to check up on a 

‘er. Even if the shoestring col 
suddenly inherited a gold mine, 
ioubtful if chores ever would be 
doned. Father Murray regards 
essential to a boy's training 
ugh a man of tremendous intel 
his ereed is almost childishly 
e. I sat with him in the dis- 
of his office and listened to 

believes rough and ready liv 
is at Notre Dame does no boy 

narm, should do him good. 

‘eC another great priest who’s a 
‘r of boys, Father Flanagan of 

Town, ‘Pere’ has_ implicit 
in his charges. He has no rules 
‘he Golden Rule, “and ‘lights out 

and ‘keep your hair cut’”, he 
ined. “Notre Dame has only 
objective, to make men, and 
requires a minimum of regi- 
ition and a maximum of loyalty 

id and the guy in the next bunk.” 
e Father’s listing of Notre 
i's achievements is no. dull 
ing of facts, but a living, human 

These achievements are not 
sured by the number of champi 
'tps and cups they’ve won in 
euc and other competition, be- 
e [ don’t know that they’ve ever 

Signal distinction in this way. 
because of that intangible yard- 
a often referred to as “spirit”, 
“y ve attracted the attention the 
ee over and even abroad of 
“ Men In every branch of life, 
‘POrT, polities, art and business. 

. "he National Hockey League has 
no et Notre Dame's outstand 
it with mente by presenting 

with “the largest skate in the 


Wi " Ps 
rid" giant replica) of a silver 
Dlade, 








to keep the girls’ cottages constantly 
stocked with cougar skins for scatter 
mats. One of the two chancellors ot 
Notre Dame is Gen. A. F. Lorenzen 
of Chicago, the other W. F. A. Tur 
geon, Canadian high commissione} 
to Ireland. 

A point the Father stresses is that 
Notre Dame is non-sectarian. To 
prove his point, he proudly showed 
me pictures in the college magazine 
of two graduates who now 
Anglican ministers. 


are 





His eyes always are on expansion 
because he’d be much happier if he 
never had to refuse an application 
for enrollment. And he has big ideas. 
He enviously thinks of a $2,000,000 
air training school close to Moose 
Jaw now lying idle, and admits he'd 
like to take it over for a college. 

He’s also been approached to open 








Notre Dame College, Wilcox, Sask., situated along the main street of the 


town, practically all of the buildings of which were taken over during a Notre Dame at a former Royal 
depression years and converted for college use. Building at right was perigee Mounted Police barracks 
a bank, now a classroom; store second from right is now a dormitory. at Prince Albert, in northern Sas- 


katchewan, and entertains hopes he 
can persuade the R.C.A.F. to estab 
lish an air college affiliated with 
Notre Dame. And never having had 
the reputation of being an _ idle 
dreamer, some of these ambitious 
plans are likely to materialize. 


Hanging behind “Pere” in_ his 
office is a painting of the late 
President Roosevelt, presented to 
the college by Mrs. F. D. R. A com- 
panion painting of Prime Minister 
King of Canada was unveiled two 


years ago by Lord Lovat, 
Britain’s Commando chief. 

A famous American who is a 
patron of the college is the novelist, 
Rex Beach, and he makes frequent 
trips to Notre Dame. His project is 


then 
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“Light and Shade, Muskoka” 
By George Thomson O.S.A. 


You will enjoy a visit to the Laing 
Galleries—where you will always find 
a large and interesting collection of 
fine paintings by famous Canadian, 
British and European artists—at sub- 
stantial savings 


EST. a 1932 
£ 


LAING GALLERIES 
60 Bloor St. E., Toronto 


Just East of Yonge 























“THEY'RE A REAL 
LIFE SAVER” 

















both to themselves and to the Savings Plan. 
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T.. Payroll Savings Plan has economic life of the nation. : 
been a good thing for Canada. 
Through it, more than a million Employers, as leaders of industry 
Canadians have acquired a and of the community, help their 
backlog of savings they other- employees to help themselves, by 
wise might never have been able making Canada Savings Bonds | 
to acquire — a backlog valuable available through the Payroll | 


Bonds 
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Mid-Fall Miscellany 


By KIMBALL McILROY 


will be start- 
days. That is, the 
playing season. The talking season 
hasn't ever stopped. If some of the 
aging moguls were able when young 
to shoot the puck as well as they 
now shoot the breeze, they must 
have been something to see. They're 
not much to listen to 

All has been 
among the pros. 


season 


{ be hockey 


ing ina few 


sweetness and light 
With full houses 
positively guaranteed for all games 
this year, there isn’t anything that 
a professional club can think of to 
argue about. Why bother about in- 
cidentals when the really important 
thing is all taken care of? 
Furthermore, they've sewed it up 
so that there can’t be any serious 
disputes among them for the next 
million years, or more however 
long “perpetuity” may be. The new 
constitution of the National Hockey 
League calls on the six teams “to 
play together in perpetuity.” Of 
course that may be a place, like 
Clappison’s Corners, say, or Mon- 
treal. If it isn't and they really mean 


‘eternity” which the dictionary 


gives as a synonym--such an expres- 
sion of faith in the future of man- 
kind is courageous and inspiring. In 


the words of the N.H.L.: “A fig for 
the atom bomb.” 


There's a joker, of course. The new 
constitution isn't going to be made 
public. It’s that kind of a consti- 
tution. 

oo another joker, too. Al- 
though the clubs on the one 


hand are bound to play together un- 
til doomsday, on the other they'll be 
permitted to withdraw “under cer- 
tain circumstances.” Take a guess if 
they had legal talent, think that one 
up for them 

The certain circumstances include 
“general dissolution.” After the up- 
lift produced by the “perpetuity” 
business, that phrase lets you down 
pretty hard. It presents a dismal 
picture. Dissolute hockey players, 
executives, referees, maybe even 


fans, lying around cluttering up the 
place. The constitution doesn’t say 
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Services are held here under ideal conditions 
(There is no additional charge.) 


Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 


A. W. MILES 


DIRECTOR 


30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST 


FUNERAL 


The chapel is commodious, 
convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 
Air-Conditioned. 


HY land 4938 




















| iA. you want it? 


thinking 
You have 


stand a little more 


ago you 


But now you 








Three-score and a new job 


You are a successful business man. You are 
about retiring — summer at the 
cottage and, perhaps, winter in the south. 
2 hobby and want to spend more 
time with it; and your grandchildren could 


attention from you. 


One day you find that you have become the 
executor of a friend’s will. Twenty years 
said that you would be glad to act. 
are not so sure. On second 
thought you don’t want the job at all. You 


have too many other things to do. 


Make sure that the executor you appoint 


in your will wants the job. 


W rite 


‘Security for your Family” 


NATIONAL TRUST 


TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 


for our free booklet, 


MONTREAL HAMILTON 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


























whether that happens before or after 
eternity. 


The N.H.L. has also announced a 
pension fund for indigent hockey 
players, to start this year. The 


league will kick in two-thirds of the 
take of an annual all-star game and 
“the equivalent of 25 cents” (what- 
ever the equivalent of 25 cents may 
be) for every play-off admission. 
Players will fork over a measly $900 
annually. And at the age of 45 or 
later players who need it may draw 


“an unspecified sum.” 
Professional athletes have been 
squawking loudly and rightly for 


that they needed pension sys- 
tems of some sort. Now hockey has 
one. It's interesting to note that 
last year a guy was around talking 
to the players about a union. Wonder 
if the big shots noticed. 


years 


Among amateur hockey moguls 
there has been virtually no sweet- 


ness and light at all. The most 
notable flap this time concerned the 
next Olympic hockey games; specif- 
ically, the rules of amateurism ‘o 
be applied to participating teams. At 
this writing, it looks as if Canada 
wasn't going to be sending a team. 
The reason: by a vote of 13-1, the 
rest of the world doesn’t agree with 
Canada as to what constitutes an 
amateur. 

Mr. George Dudley, secretary of 
the Canadian Amateur Hcckey Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of that organiza- 
tion, defines an amateur as a player 


who does not sign a_ professional 
contract. Honest. Now of course 
this is a hell of a definition of an 


especially of an Olympic 
but in its implications it’s 
considerably more honest than the 
nonsense the Americans, for one, 
are trying to put across. 

The whole business over there in 
Zurich was, according to all reports, 
a pretty distasteful exhibition of 
petty politics and back-stabbing. The 
original aims of the whole Olympic 
concept were left so far behind that 
it's doubtful if they'll ever catch up. 
Who was right or wrong in the 
squabble it’s pretty hard to say. Only 


amateur, 
amateur, 


one or two facts of importance 
emerge. 
One is that Canada had _ better 


have a team in those Olympics, or 
there's going to be the gosh-darndest 
rumpus from Canadians that these 
world-travelling officials have ever 
heard. The old tiresome argument 
over “amateurism” has _ nothing 
whatever to do with it. The Mon- 
treal Royals (around whom the fuss 
centered) aren't any more amateur 
than the Montreal Canadiens, and 
everybody knows it, including Mr. 
Dudley. Even to suggest sending the 
Royals to the Olympics was a 
mighty poor show indeed. 

The other is that the logical entry 
would be a college team. No college 
outfit that comes to mind is the 
equal of the high-priced senior ama- 
teur clubs, but the best should be 
able to take a world title without 
much trouble, even from the Ameri- 
cans. If the C.A.H.A. doesn't think 
so, then let it select a college all- 


star aggregation. 

Maybe some of the college boys 
aren't amateurs, either, but they'll 
do until something better comes 


along. 


FASCINATING little flap in an- 


4 other sport ensued when the 
rumor began going the rounds that 


the Dominion Government was 
going to start collecting a 20 per cent 
tax on gate receipts at senior rugby 
contests, on the grounds that the 
chaps were professionals. My, my, 
my! Everybody talked at once, and 
all faster than anybody else. Tales 
of gloom were recounted which 
would put E. A. Poe to shame. Why, 
the clubs would have to fold up. The 
3ig Four itself would cease to func- 
tion. 


A spokesman for Toronto Argo- 
nauts announced: “We don't always 
make money.” Guess which is the 
key word there. The same spokes- 
man was reported as adding: “We 
aren't entirely pro, no.” Again, guess 
Which. The Ottawa Roughriders’ 
spokesman said: “We're in it for 
fun,” and: “It’s no secret that some- 


one is trying to professionalize foot 
ball, but it certainly isn’t being done 
in Ottawa.’ Whom could he have 
meant? Windsor Rockets? Oshawa 
Intermediates? Mont .. .? 





Actually, most of the clubs don't 
make money, only one being in bus- 
iness for that sole purpose. They’re 
pretty sincere that the tax would 
ruin them. But it was funny to hear 
the squealing. As it turned out, the 
tax people were just kidding all the 
time. Things get pretty dull some- 
times in those government offices. 


\ EETINGS, meetings, all the 

time meetings. One of the most 
interesting, if not the most instruc- 
tive, took place recently in Montreal, 
where the National Boxing Associa- 
tion met, followed by the National 
Wrestling Association. The latter 
actually exists, believe it or not, and, 
oddly enough, produced one of the 
most sensible sports statements of 
recent years. Col. Harry J. Landry, 





its president, was quoted as follows: 
“The loudest abusers of wrestling 
keep yelling that they won't go to 
matches because they're not on the 
level. My only answer to them is 
that none of the men whom Humph- 
rey Bogart shoots in the movies yo. 
mains dead.” We could use Col, La}- 
dry in getting this business of an 
teurism up here clarified a bit. 
The N.B.A. passed a number >5f 
safety recommendations, all of them 
sound but most of which should je 
accepted facts rather than recop 
mendations. One is of especial 
terest to anyone who attended a 
cent pro fight in Toronto. It rea: 
“When a boxer is unconscious on i}\e 
canvas, he shall not be touched 
anyone until the commission doc: \y 
has examined him.” Let’s quote friiy 





THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 





Firstborn 


New baby . . . and with its coming comes great new hope for 
the future. For in your child you feel your’ own unrealized 


dreams can yet come true . . . you see a chance for him to 
make an even better life than yours has been. 

But as you look forward to these happy possibilities, it is 
wise to make sure of factors necessary to their fulfillment: 
education, training, protection against financial emergencies. 


That is why so many Canadian fathers rely on Prudential 
life insurance—for The Prudential can protect a child’s 
future in many ways. Among these are: providing money to 
take care of him if you should die while he is still young— 





to pay for his schooling 
when he becomes a man. 


your family’s changing needs. 


even for starting him off on his own 
And a Prudential program is elastic 
and adaptable, easily changed to fit your child’s 


s progress and 


Any Prudential representative will show you how to fit such 


a program to your particular circumstances, 
the advantages Prudential has to offer. 





about this matter—soon. 


and will explain 
Arrange to see him 


Enjoy the Prudential Family Hour, with Risé Stevens—Every 
Sunday afternoon over CFRB Toronto and CKAC Montreal 


And the Jack Berch Show—Every afternoon, Mondays arange 
Fridays, over CBL Toronto and CBM Montreal 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL LEADING CANADIAN CITIES 
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,ewspaper account of the above- 
,ontioned fight: “While he was on 
knee, Gagnier hit him again. . . 
eree Laurence didn’t feel there 
been a misdemeanor and pro- 
ied to count Katsumi out.” A 
jemeanor, yet! We're tough up 


a 


= 


s3 e709 


wasn't the N.B.A. that did it, be- 
-e the “National” in National 
ing Association doesn't include 
N York State and sundry other 
s, but someone has had the 
e to do something about the 
is-Walcott ‘“non-title’ bout. It’s 
officially for the title, which 

rs up the troublesome point 
which bothered some people of how 
world’s heavyweight champion 
d get beaten in front of several 
isand people and still be world’s 
vyweight champion. What would 
other guy be, then, outside of a 
er? It's all right now. If Wal- 
ra beats Louis he'll be champion 
and we'll be Queen of the May. 


- 


~ O—m Hens 


‘7 HERE are rumors, at this writ- 
ing, that a plebiscite may be held 

roronto on the question of Sunday 
sports. At least Board of Control 

that virtuous and upright city dis- 
cussed the matter. Con. D. A. Bal- 
four made the extraordinary state- 
ment: “If people want to watch 
organized sports on Sundays, they 
shouldn't be stopped.” Surely, this 
is heresy. Surely Con. Balfour can't 
mean that if 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple want Sunday sports, and 10 per 
cent don't, we'll have Sunday sports. 
This strikes at the very heart of the 
theory that a busybody minority 
shall regulate the morals of the 
happy-go-lucky majority. Mayor 
Saunders fought vigorously for the 
minority when he said: “The people 


don’t want a change.” (See: he 
knows what the people want.) In 
reply to which Con. Balfour con- 


demned his soul to everlasting hell- 
fire by voicing the ultimate in sub- 
versiveness: “Well, give them a 
chance to say whether or not they 
do.’ There's no telling where this 
sort of thing may lead. 

e . 


Pakistan Created 
by Poet's Songs 


By JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


Years ago a debating society at 
Cambridge University called the 
Majlis passed a resolution that 
independence would be India’s 
nly solution. They named their 
new state as Pakistan. 

One of the group sent this 
nformation to Sir Mohammed 
qbal, one of the most popular 
slamic poets and song writers. 
lis imagination caught by the 
akistan idea, he wrote songs 
bout it which were sung all 
ver India. Jinnah then chose 
akistan as the name of the 
iture country because Iqbal had 
ade it familiar to millions of 
Moslems. 


1933 Indian Moslem students at 
‘ambridge University formed a 
iting society called the Majlis 
a resolution which they passed 
day revolutionizing the destinies 
ndia’s 94,000,000 Moslems. 

Iter Britain had proclaimed Do 

on status as the goal for India 
Moslem minority agitated not for 
irate independence but for special 
guards to protect their religious 

‘dom and political rights. They 

ed the persecution of the Hindus, 

’ number 255,000,000 out of India’s 

000,000, when India achieved Do- 

10n rank. 

"he Cambridge Majlis, a score of 

slems between 18 and 22 years old, 

‘ed that independence. would be 

ir only real safeguard. They even 
é vised a name for their new State 
‘kistan, P stands for the people of 
Ne Punjab, A for the Afghans who 
‘habit the North-West Frontier 
Province, and K_ for neighboring 
Kashmir: istan is a termination 
meaning “country of.” 

Nobody heard of the resolution 
Passed by this obscure under-gradu 
ate group until one of them sent it 
'0 @ friend of his in India, Sir Mo. 


hammed Iqbal, one of the most popu- 
lar Islamic poets and song writers. 
Iqbal’s imagination was caught by 
the Pakistan idea. He wrote songs 
about it which were sung all over 
India. 

In 1939, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
President of Moslem League, passed 
a resolution before the League Work- 
ing Committee, adopting the then 
revolutionary policy of separate inde- 
pendence for Moslem India. Mr. Jin- 
nah chose Pakistan as the name of 
the future country not because he 
thought it ideally suitable but be- 
cause Iqbal had made it familiar to 
millions of Moslems. 


Its Aim 


At Lahore, in 1940, the Moslem 
League Council formally voted sepa- 
rate Moslem independence as its aim. 
The idea was ridiculed by the Hindus, 
who regarded the division of India <s 
totally impractical. They argued thet 
Pakistan could not defend the fror- 
tiers of India. 

Secretly, they feared that if Pakis- 
tan was created in the Moslem ma- 
jority area of the north, the new 


State would ally itself with Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Arabia, Egypt, and Tur- 
key, and India would then be domi- 
nated by a Moslem bloc stretching 
solidly across south-western Asia. 
Knowing, too, that India does not 
produce enough grain to feed the 
whole population, the Hindus feared 
to allow the Punjab, India’s greatest 
food-raising province, to pass out of 
their control. 

In public the Congress Party was 
always at pains to emphasize its 
belief in democracy. The Moslems 
replied that it was easy for the Con- 
gress to uphold democracy by count- 
ing heads since the Hindus could 
always outvote the Moslems. 

Jinnah’s Pakistan policy was un- 
popular with the British, who were 
loath to see destroyed their greatest 
contribution to India its unity. 
Anxious to carry out their promise 
of independence for India, the Brit- 
ish had to find an organized group 
to whom power could be transferred. 

Jinnah was the obstacle. The Con- 
gress called him a megalomaniac 
and a dictator; the British called him 
“obstinate and obstructive.” It was 
not until this year that the British 


and the Congress finally realized 
that persistence in the attempt to 
maintain India’s unity would lead to 
civil war. Jinnah had won the day, 


and the chain leading from _ the 
under-graduates’ debate in 1933 to 
the emergence of the world’s fifth 


largest state was complete. 


SUPPLY MINUS DEMAND 


8 gens Sophonisba, I admire you 
most 

When we communicate solely by 
post: 

During your absences my heart 


grows fonder, 
Since you are not a 
ponder. 


tireless corres- 


Back home, alas, the 
phone calls clutter 
My ordered life; your inroads on the 


way your 


butter 

When you “pop in” for three-lump 
cups that cheer you 

Leave very, very little to endear 
you! 


ELEANOR KYLES 







































With its homelike, comfortable 
buildings surrounded by 75 acres 
of landscaped lawns and wooded 
hills, is a peaceful haven for the 
mentally ill or those suffering 
from nervous strain and other 
disorders. 


A staff of experienced physicians, 
therapists and nurses assures in- 
dividual attention and the special 
treatment each patient requires. 
Moderate rates. 


Physicians and those interested 


are invited to visit Homewood or 
to write for booklet to: 


F. H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Supt., 
Homewood Sanitarium of Guelph 
Ontario Limited. 
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LIBBY, McNEILL &@ LIBBY OF CANADA, 





infections. 


health habit. 


9 


TOMATO JUICE. 


LIMITED @© CHATHAM, 






Libby’s Tomato Juice is truly delicious ... best because it’s “Gentle 
Pressed” for peak-of-perfection flavour. To begin with, only perfect 
sun-ripened tomatoes are used—thin-skinned beauties bursting with 

juicy goodness. They’re processed the same day they’re picked 

to capture that garden-fresh flavour which has made Libby’s 

Canada’s favourite tomato juice. Libby’s is Canada’s favour- 

ite health drink, too—an excellent source of vitamins A 
and C which promote buoyant health, 
help digestion and build resistance to 
Keep Libby’s in your 
refrigerator and make it a daily 





Libby’s 
Catchup, Chili 


ever tasted. 
ONTARIO 





DOUBLE 
MONEY BACK 


if you don’t agree that 
“Gentle Press’’ 
Tomato Products — Juice, 
Sauce and 
Soup—are the best you've | 
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 . WillUNESCO Bring Us 


-.. *Menace or Promise? 


By C. F. FRASER 


The real object of the mysterious 
ie body called the United Nations 
‘ : art Educational, Scientific and Cul- 

+ a tural Organization is to equalize 

: .” ' the distribution of cultural ad- 

E vantages between the different 

er ae , ~ countries of the world. Many of 

tk v these countries are in desperate 

a need of both buildings, books 

. and personnel for educational 

‘ ’ work. Others are too remote from 

the centres of intellectual en- 

deavor. Without international co- 

Ne. operation the world may become 

full of cultural slums. 

fe. Mr. Fraser, a well-known Hali- 

* va fax journalist, has made a close 

personal study of the Unesco pro- 
ject 
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——= VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 











oF 4 = = 


Any kind of life you want 
= is - — —— in a superb climate amid 

a ieee? —————_ beautiful surroundings. 
* Inquiries welcomed 
regarding property or in- 


e , ——_~~—_ vestments in Victoria, or 


anywhere on Vancouver 


Island. 
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6 hes old Hotel Majestic, at 19 
Avenue Kleber, has harbored 
some strange tenants since it aban 
doned its role as a pre-war luxury 
hostelry in Paris. Hob-nailed Ger- 
man boots and guttural shouts of 
command echoed the length of its 
dreary corridors during the Occupa- 
tion In a spacious office on the 
second floor General von Stulpnagel, 
military governor of the French 
capital, held sway, and his headquar- 
ters were the rendezvous of all the 
informers and collaborationists in 
occupied France. Later, when the 
Germans moved out, American G.L.'s 
cluttered the cheerless lobby and in 
numerable jeeps blocked the traffic 
all the way to Il'Etoile. 


Today both G.I.’s and _ strutting 
Germans have departed. But thei 
going has not brought peace to the 
Majestic. Not in the literal sense, 


at any rate. For the new tenants, in 
their way are an even stranger and 


more conglomerate lot than their 
predecessors A new chief has 
taken over the lofty-ceilinged of- 
fices of von Stulpnagel, and, apart 
from the words “Commanding Gen 
eral” inscribed over the door, and 


the remnants of Gestapo dictaphone 
devices beneath some of the desks. 
there is little either in the demeano} 
of its present occupant, or of the 
premises themselves, to remind one 
of the years of war. For today. the 
Majestic is the world headquarters 
of the United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
most important specialized agency of 
the U.N., and its chief, the eminent 
British scientist and scholar Dr. 
Julian Huxley, faces one of the most 
fascinating tasks ever to be under 
taken in international affairs. 


Taking Root 


When the Allied Ministers of Edu 


cation met in London during the 
war to lay plans for international 
cooperation in the educational and 
cultural spheres, it is doubtful 
whether they foresaw clearly the 
complex problems that would con- 
front those later called upon to im- 
plement their ideas. Nevertheless. 


the notion of having an internation- 
al body to work for peace “through 


the minds of men” took firm root 
and out of the San Francisco Con- 
ference and later the London Con- 
ference of November, 1945, there 
emerged the present Unesco Consti- 
tution, to which fifty-four nations 
are already signatories, and unde) 


which the United Nations Education 
il, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation itself came imto formal being 
it the first General Conference at 
Paris last November 

Will Unesco he 
world on 
it rather 
strumentality for 


sales 


used to sell the 
socialism? Or will 
the high-level in 
pDreaking down 
American com 
Certainly it is not like 


British 


pecome 


resistance to 
mercialism ? 


iy to become the tool whereby Com 
munist alms and objectives may be 
further fostered on an inter national 
scale, because Anglo-American rival 


ry for domination of this specialized 


agency has already soured Moscow 
on the whole business. A Yugoslav 
by the name of Ribnicar told the 
general conference in pretty blunt 
language at Paris last Novembe1 
what he thought about Unesco, and 


there has been nothing since to indi 
cate that either Yugoslavia, who is a 


member, or her big neighbor, the 
Soviet Union who is not have 
changed their minds 

In the light of the high-sounding 
ideals of the Unesco Constitution 


the foregoing may sound rather cyn 
ical. It is a pity to have to so refer 
to an International Organization 
whose purpose is declared to be “to 
contribute to peace and 
promoting collaboration 
nations through 
and culture in 


security by 
among the 
education science 
order to further uni- 
versal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law and for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms It is a 
fact, however, that neither the Brit- 
ish nor the American delegations 


seemed to have that purpose very 
clearly in mind when they went to 
Paris late last year. 

It was Dr. Huxley himself who 
first got things off to a bad start. 
Always an ardent exponent of 
scientific humanism, in August he 
published a monograph __ entitled 
‘The Philosophy of Unesco,” in 
which he set forth certain ideas of 
his own which he believed should be 
the guiding principles for Unesco. 
This document, which as a scholarly 
work was of the highest order, was 
promptly disowned by the executive 


board of the Preparatory Commnis- 
sion as not representing the views 


of the Organization. The very title 
of the monograph was a challenge, 
for Unesco, if it is to survive, must 
operate on the plane of function, 
and leave concept and conflicting 
philosophies to the council chambers 
of the United Nations 


British-U.S. Rivalry 


Dr. Huxley’s monograph might 
quickly have been forgotten, had it 
not been for the fact that the 
Americans, who from the time of 
the San Francisco conference had 
been the most ardent supporters of 
the idea of an international organi- 
zation such as Unesco, came to Paris 
determined to secure as their nom- 
inee for the director-generalship Mr. 
a 


Francis Biddle, former Attorney- 
General of the United States and 
prominently but not always favor- 
ably in the news during the Nurem- 
burg Trials. The British, not antici- 
pating opposition to Dr. Huxley, 
who had carried much of the bur- 
den during the Preparatory Com- 
mission stages, reacted as might 
have been expected, and, through- 
out the entire period of the confer- 
ence, the undercurrent of lobbying 
disturbed the deliberations of the 
delegates and distressed the secre- 
tariat. 

It is little wonder that, with such 
a background, many delegates, some 
of them outstanding scholars in 
their respective fields, left Paris 
with a profound sense of disillusion- 
ment and frustration. For, in the 
very environment where power poli- 
tics should have had no place what- 
ever, they took firm root and are 
still threatening Unesco’s future. 

Canada’s share of the cost of 
maintaining Unesco is roughly 
$300,000 a year. This is no incon- 
siderable portion of the Organiza- 
tion’s total budget of $6,000,000. Is 
this expenditure justified, in the 
light of what happened at Paris dur- 
ing the General Conference? Have 
Canadians a contribution to make to 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
other than in terms of dollars? 


The answer to both questions js 
plainly an emphatic “Yes”. Despite 
the international bickering during 
the conference, the program. that 
e 
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in supplying such elementary needs e 
as chaik, pencils, scribblers, black- 
hoards and textbooks, restocking li- 
praries and re-equipping laborato- . \ 
ries ichers and instructors, too, | certain y 
must provided and trained. Not meta 

only re teachers and other edu- 
eationa! workers slaughtered by the 
thousands during the war years, but 
professional training was at a stand- 
still as well. Consequently’ the 














human as well as the material re- 
sources are in shockingly short 
suppl) 

Equalization 


A favorite phrase on the lips of 
members of the Unesco secretariat 
is “equalization,” and probably that 
is the best way to describe the pur 
pose of the Organization’s long-term 
program, Which covers a multipli- 
city of fields as diverse in character 
as natural sciences, social sciences. 
arts and letters, philosophy and 
humanistic studies, libraries and 
museums, media of mass communi- 
cation and, last but not least, educa- 
tion both in the broad and the spe- 
cialized sense. It is axiomatic that 
some countries are more generously 
endowed with resources in the 
spheres of education, science and 
culture, while others, less fortunate- 
ly situated, have neither the access 
to the world’s greatest centres of in- 
tellectual endeavor, not the practi- 
cal means for making available to 
other countries the valuable and 
often highly specialized contribution 
which they have to bring to the sum 
total of human knowledge. To 
equalize” these differences in re 
sources, to preserve, diffuse and in 
crease that knowledge throughout 
the world is, in essence, Unesco’s 
task 

How to achieve such an objective 
is the first problem calling for solu- 


tion. ('nesco proposes to do it in a 
numbe: of ways, through interna- 
ional exchange of teachers and 
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» Manitoba Ice Fishing 


a Thriving Industry 


By IRENE BURGON PALMATIER 


Contrary to ordinary belief, 
Manitoba does have a fishing in- 
dustry and does have wonderful 
fish. The author feels sorry for 
those unable to cat Manitoban 
fish when it is fresh. 

Fishing is done in the winter- 
time from early November until 
about the middle of the following 
March. The equipment required 
for this type of fishing is not 
particularly expensive but the 
average fishermen wouldn't be 
willing to endure the bitter sting- 
ing wind which sweeps across 
Lake Manitoba with the mercury 
often 30 to 40 degrees below zero. 


T WAS the fish, tasteless and indif- 

ferently cooked, which sent my 
thoughts winging wistfully back to 
those piping hot, golden fillets with 
which I had been regaled one winter 


morning in Steep Rock, a_ small 
northern Manitoba town. Never had 


I eaten such fish and as I remarked 
on their delicious flavor I was told 
that they had been caught through 
the ice on Lake Manitoba, just a 
quarter of a mile distant. 

Here, on this 3,000-square mile 
fishing ground, about 800 commercial 
fishermen operate from early No- 
vember until about the middle of the 
following March. On 40 of the pro 
vinece’s lakes more than 6,000 fisher- 
men are engaged in fishing and the 


fish marketed annually -— about 
33,413,900 Ibs. hring a price of 
around four and one-half million 


dollars. Not a small item in any pro- 
vince’s income! 

During the season Steep Rock, be- 
ing a shipping point, is a busy little 
town with fishermen bringing in the 
catch by truck or horse-drawn ¢ca- 
boose Mcre than 90 per cent of 
Manitoba’s yearly output goes to the 
United States, chiefly to New York 
and Chicago. What a pity — for Ca- 
nadians don’t Know what they’re 
missing. Per capita we probably eat 


on the lake must be pretty thick. right 
now.” 

“Just about a foot,” I was told, 
“but later it’ll be three or four feet 
thick. Early in the season it can be 
quite dangerous for the fishermen. 
If you like we’ll go to the lake this 
afternoon.” 

When later we stepped from the 
warmth of the house into the exhil- 
arating cold of a bright December 
day, the sky was blue as technicolor 
and the snow crunched like sugar 
beneath our feet. As we walked 
briskly along a road flanked by leaf- 
less bushes and dark evergreens, the 
sound of men’s voices and the bark- 
ing of dogs came to us distinctly 
through the clear, still air. On the 
lake’s wide, icy expanse, covered in 
spots with snow patches of dazzling 
whiteness, men were working, singly 
or in pairs, some of them accompa- 
nied by dogs pulling sleds carrying 


large wooden boxes. These boxes 
held the fishermen’s equipment. 


Sometimes they are used to haul the 
catch to the fish-shed and when 
employed for this purpose a lighted 
lantern, placed inside, keeps the fish 
from freezing. 


Not Expensive 


The equipment required for this 
type of fishing is not particularly 
expensive. Gill-nets, preferably made 
of pure linen thread, though cotton 
ones are procurable, cost, complete 
with floats. leads. etc., somewhere 
around $17.00 each. Such nets are 
usually 40 to 50 fathoms long and each 
fisherman is allowed about 25 nets. 
They are very liable to loss and dam- 
age, hence two years is probably the 


_average life-time of a net. 


Since the fishing is best in the 
early days of the season the eager- 
ness of the fishermen to get their 
nets set as soon as possible is under- 
standable, but it is a risky business 
when the ice is thin. In some instan- 
ces men have lost all their nets 
without having lifted or removed a 








less fish than any people in the single catch when ice has broken and 
world drifted away carrying the nets with 
If they could get fish like this,’ it. In one case the ice on which three 
I remarked, “there would be a dif men were working suddenly broke 
ferent story to tell..... But I’d like loose and carried them several miles 
to see how they’re caught. The ice down the lake. Hours later they 
e e 
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drew near a small island on which 
they managed to land. It was entirely 
uninhabited and probably only the 
fact that they had in their possession 
a quantity cf twine prevented them 
from starving. But they used the 
twine to fashion a rough net with 
which they caught fish. That kept 
them alive until an airplane spotted 
them and dropped food until they 
were rescued. 


Time and Size 


The nets are lifted usually every 
two or three days, although the size 
of the catch and the amount of time 
a man has governs this to some ex- 
tent. Occasionally, when the catch 
is poor in one spot, the nets are 
taken up and set again in another 
part of the lake. We were fortunate 
enough to see this operation! When 
we came up to them, the two men 
(Icelandic, they looked to be, with 
blond hair, weather-beaten faces and 
blue eyes) were carefully spreading 
a net out on the ice. In a few minutes 
the net was ready and Chris, the 
taller of the two, picked up his ice- 
chisel and proceeded to cut a hole 
through the ice. This was a wicked 
looking instrument, sharp as a razor 
and weighed 17 pounds. As Chris 
grasped the long handle he was care- 
ful to thrust his hand through the 
cord loop at the top, thus eliminating 
any possibility of the chisel’s drop- 
ping into the lake had it slipped 
from his grasp. Then, with a scoop 
e 


shovel he scooped up the broken ice, 
throwing it to one side and drove a 
wooden stake, or marker, close by. 
Without its aid the fisherman would 
find it very difficult to locate his 
pull-holes when snow, blowing over 
the lake, fills and covers them. 


ee _) 
me, was a jigger, a device useq by 
fishermen to run gill-nets under thp 
ice. It is said to have been evolve 
by an Icelandic fisherman of Manito}, 
and has almost completely supplanted 
the running-pole, its forerunner. 
Fishermen grow very adept at pro. 


As Chris finished the hole, Paul, 
his partner, took the chisel and cut 
(the 
Chris 
picked up a cedar plank about six 
feet long and 10 inches wide, with 
one end pointed and a slot running 
down the centre in which a wooden 
lever was fitted. This, Chris informed 


a similar opening 40 fathoms 
net’s length) away. Then 
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and 


already in operation. 


experiencing an era of high production, unparal- 
leled in its history. Contrary to expectations, the 
demand for electric power did not drop sharply 
following the war. More electric power is actually 
being used today for production of peacetime 
goods than was required at any time to forge 
weapons for Victory. 


This demand is constantly 


increasing and, during the next six months, Hydro 
facilities will be strained to the utmost. 


New Hydro developments, planned to keep 
pace with Ontario's growth, were halted during 
the war years. They have since been hampered 
by shortages of men, materials and equipment, 
Ilowever many new stations to deliver electric 
power are being rushed to completion. Some are 


But the need for saving 


electric power in your own home, during the Fall 
Winter months, 


is urgent if the needs of 


Industry and Agriculture are to be fully served 
and employment maintained at peak levels. 


Won't you please play your part?) Remember— 
even a little bit of electricity, conserved by hun- 
dreds of thousands, helps a lot. Its vour Hydro. 


Use it wisely so that Hydro facilities can more 
adequately meet the demands of all consumers. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMMISSION 
OF ONTARIO 


ELECTRICITY 


Maintains Employment... 
Keeps Pay Envelopes Full 


PLEASE DON'T WASTE IT! 


Electric power is vital to Industry, and Ontario is 


vy Clip out and retain 
for reference 





Save 
ELECTRICITY 


Furn off all unnecessary lights. 
Don’t forget about burning lights 
in empty rooms, halls, basement, 
attic, porch and garage. Eliminate 
all colored bulbs. 

Keep lamps, reflectors and shades 
clean. Dusty fixtures waste as 
much as 25% of your light. 

When kettle sings, turn off switch. 
Stored heat will bring it to a full 
boil. Keep kettle free from lime. 
When cooking, use “High” heat 
for as little time as possible. Then 
turn to “Low” and use stored heat. 
Use oven for cooking 
meals, rather than the cooking 
Only one element is 
required for the oven process while 
three or four elements are needed 
for the cooking surface. 


complete 


surface. 


Use the correct size of cooking 
utensil on the proper size element. 
When cooking vegetables, use a 
minimum amount of water. 
Defrost refrigerator, regularly, when 
1, inch of frost has accumulated 
on the ey aporator,. 

Where water is electrically heated, 
please use it sparingly, A drop a 
second from a leaking hot water 
tap can waste as much as 175 gal- 
lons a month. 

Fill washing machine to water line 
only and keep lid on tub when 
washing. Do not overload. 
Wherever possible, use the wringer 
at same time as clothes are being 
washed in the tub. 

Please do not use portable electric 
heaters as they place a heavy ‘ 
strain on your Hydro System. 
Your toaster, vacuum cleaner, elece 
tric iron or other electrical appliances 
should not be used any longer than 
required, 
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Hotel MORTON | 


VIRGINIA AVE. Near Beach 
Atlantic City 
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they can gauge its position _as it 
floats hard up against the ceiling of 
ice, by the sound of a bell affixed to 
the lever. 

But now Chris was thrusting the 
ument, with one end of the pull- 


inst 
ved attached to it, down the hole, 
head'ng it in Paul’s direction. Under 


the surface, it moved along in a 
; of jerks, shooting forward each 


ae *hris, by means of the pull-line, 
pulled the lever back. 

As the jigger reached the second 
hele Paul drew it through to the 


suri. ce, detaching the pull-line from 
it an] pulling the line in until the end 
of the net which Chris had secured 
to it appeared in the opening. Draw- 
ing ‘nis through he secured it to the 
chor and weighted it with a stone. 


anci 

Chi had already secured and 
weighted the end in the first opening 
sO v the net was set, hanging per- 
pendicularly in the water and held 
in that position by means of leads 


attached to the underside and by floats 
on the upperside. 


Set io Work 


Now 


\ there were two nets to be 
lifted farther up the lake so we 


gathered up the tackle, put it on the 
sled and started out. Arriving at the 
spot, Chris and Paul set to work. 
First the ice which had formed over 


the pull-holes was cut and the open- 
ings cleared with scoop shovel. Then 
the men grappled for the anchor line, 


using a small steel hook set in a 
wooden handle, and brought the an- 
chors to the surface, where they were 
released from the net. Now they 


were ready to lift the net. Paul at 
the farther hole tied one end of the 
pull-line (a strong, heavy cord 300 
to 600 feet long) to his end of the 
net, leaving the rest of the line lying 
on the ice. “Okay” he called to Chris 
and the latter firmly grasped his 
end of the net and began to walk 
backwards on the ice drawing the 
net through tre hole and over the 
with nim. A few fathoms 
were lifted at a time and when the 
fish were removed, this portion of 
the net was spread fanwise on the 
ice so the meshes wouldn’t freeze 
together. This operation was repeated 
until the net was completely lifted. 
To free the fish Paul used a small 

resembling a_ button-hook. 


surface 


gadget 
Grasping the fish with one hand and 
using the gadget he lifted the thread 
over the head, pulling the fish out 
backwards. 
mart stuff,’ I said admiringly. 
ul grinned. ‘“That’s nothing,” he 


said, “chap I worked with once had 
a better plan yet, that is, if you don’t 
mind tasting live fish. He held the 
fis head with his mouth and used 
bi hands to free it from the net.” 


I gazed at the catch flopping 
vi usly about on the ice with 
Mt shining bodies and bright red 
gi I thought of several of my 
I S Whose dreams of paradise 
ted of old pants and good fish- 
as and little finny angels run- 


ibout leading them to all the 
fishing spots. If only they could 
ese! 

Bier Wind 


[I doubt if the average fisher 
vould be willing to endure the 
stinging wind which sweeps 
Lake Manitoba with the mer- 
ften 30 to 40 degrees below 
"hese Icelandic fishermen, how- 


know how to dress for their 
Many I saw wore mackinaw 
ind fur-lined caps, others had 


y lined hip-length jackets with 
but Chris and Paul wore 
nade of white eight-ounce can 
insisting of a pair of loose pants 
below the knee and a_ blouse 
1 parka. With this suit they 
several pairs of heavy hand 
ocks reaching to the knees and 
of heavy rubbers. These can 
V utfits do away with a lot of 
ersome clothing--and since they 
vindproof, they are ideal when 
‘Orn With light, warm, pure woollen 
s4lments beneath. 
partners swore by their hand 
°n mitts, made from wool, wash 
‘arded and spun by their wives. 
ity pairs is an average number 
man will often use a dozen or 
Pairs in a single day. Though 
ed with ice, these mitts will keep 
hands warm so long as they are 
a the hands, but once removed 
e air allowed to get inside, 


Cd 
Tw 
aS } 
more 
Coat 
the 


kept 


they must be discarded and replaced 
with a fresh pair. 

At the fish-shed, where the fisher- 
men and packers sort the fish and 
grade them according to size, there 
were many more of the finny beau- 
ties. Packed in crushed ice in 50 
pound boxes they go by refrigerator 
cars to New York and Chicago. 
Whitefish and pickerel are favorites 
but I wonder if any of them taste 
like those I ate from beneath the 
ice of Lake Manitoba. 

Which brought my thoughts back 
to the now cold fillet before me. Poor 


thing! He’d probably been a_ hand- 
some lad when he was_ brought. 
frisky and bright-eyed, from the 


lake. Someone had robbed him of his 
fish-appeal...... And to that other 
fish, to those hours on the lake and 
to the warm friendliness of the 
fishermen, I say. “Thanks for 
the Memory”. 

a - 
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The centuries-old ritual of the Horn Dance is still observed at Abbotts 
Bromley, near Stafford, Eng., on the Sunday following Harvest Festival. 
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"VASTLY ADVANCED IN PERFORMANCE” 


says Canada’s Premier Typist... and she knows ! 


Wherever this new Underwood goes to work, UP soar 
production and quality of work—DOWN drop operator- 





fatigue and typing costs! 


Rhythm Touch makes pre-war typewriters obsolete—it’s 
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Insta-Set Margin Controls, Double Touch-Tuning and a 
host of other exc/usive, time-proved features are retained 
on the post-war Underwood—features that have won for 
Underwood official world records for speed and durability. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 





New Light on John Buchan in Book 
by His Wife and Friends 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


oe Scots run to observers, as the 
English do to poets—-which is 
why Scots writers so frequently excel 


in biography.’ Such is one of the 


many penetrating observations of 
the Right Hon. Walter Elliot) on 
John Buchan in the chapter of his 
book “Long Distance” which is re 
printed in “John Buchan by His 
Wife and Friends” (Musson, $3.50), 


a volume which adds much, because 


it proceeds from numerous and ex 
ternal sources, to the light that we 
already had on the character of 


Canada's most famous modern 
Governor General from his own auto 


biography. 
John Buchan was essentially an 
observer, and an observer with an 


incomparable industry and_ tidiness 
and system: and his highest achieve 
ment was in the sphere of biography. 
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He observed enormously, but with 
another Scottish characteristic he 
judged everything that he observed. 
Indeed his observation was for the 
purpose of moral judgment. He him- 
self described his four great bio 
graphies as ‘“‘a confession of faith, for 
they enabled me to define my own 
creed on many matters of doctrine 
and practice, and thereby cleared my 
mind.” 


A. L. Rowse, another contributor to 


this collection. says that Buchan 
“really loved people’. That is a care 
less use of the word “love’. Buchan 
entered easily into a sympathetic 
relation with a great many people, 


largely because his powers of obser- 
vation gave him an uncanny under- 
standing of them. He was a friend, 
and a very good one, to thousands of 


individuals; and the possession of a 
certain simple honesty, resembli.ig 
(at a great distance) that of the 
Border shepherds of his own country. 
was their best passport to that 
relationship. But I suspect that his 
love, in any proper sense of that 
word, was reserved for a few score 


of his closest intimates, perhaps even 
fewer. Anyhow “people” in the col 
lective sense are not something that 
one loves, though they may be some 
thing that one one indi 
viduals. and them indi 
vidually. 


loves 
quite 


likes; 


loves 


People and Reading 


Buchan liked people immensely, 
they were the chief subject 
insatiable observation. But he 
liked reading, which most of 
who like people do not. This 
because what he read dovetailed 
into what he personally observed. 
One cannot observe completely the 
Edinburgh of 1920--or even. the 
Canada of 1935-40--without having 
read a good deal of the Edinburgh of 
700 and the Canada of 1600 and 
1800. And Buchan would never be 
satisfied with the merely contempor 


DeCauUSse 
of his 
also 

those 
Was 


ary, superficial observation of the 
tourist. He wanted to know not mere 
ly what nations and cities and men 
and women are now, but how they 
came to be so——-and all with the view 
to judging more clearly what they 
would come to be in the future. For 
he had a tremendous—-and again very 
Scottish_-sense of the way in which 
what we do moulds the world of the 
future, and of the unlimited respon 
sibility which that fact lays upon 
every one of us 
In most respects highly tolerant 
this sense of human responsi 
D1 le him completely intolei 
int of one thing, and that was any 
sig nicism or amorality in a 
persor whose position called for 
seriousness and moral purpose. His 
almost boyish frankness ‘(which con 
tinued up to his death, and which is 
Ommented on often in this volume) 
led him to some amazing expressions 


bout very prominent Canadian pub 
ic men during hi 


is Governor General 
ship, but 


they were of 


l course con 
fined to private conversations ind 
ilthough the recipients of these con 


ridences 


the 


qi 


vere sometimes 


journalists 


privacy seems to have been pretty 


unlilormly respected 


lweedsmuir, whose insight 


Lady 
Into ner husband’s character far ex 


the 
uc h true} 


ceeds that of 


triputors 


some of othe con 


light on 
‘He 


about 


puts : 


nis relations 


with people talked 
himself 
but his 


below 


vith ipparent freedom 
if people asked him 
own confidences never went 
the surface. There is a shyness in the 
Buchan temperament honot 
sort of illow 
hearts to be worn on. their 
He happy man, in 
great deal of physical pain 
reason for that is well ex 
his brilliant son Alastaiz 
“He had developed to a high 


questions 


ind an 
They neve) 


ible pride 
thei 
sleeves.’ 

Spite of a 
and 


Was a 


the 
pressed Dy 
3uchan 


degree the virtue which the Greek 
called Sophrosyne: an inner harmony 
Which ‘saves the individual from 


extravagance of thought and word, 
the arrogance which exaggerates his 
capacities, and the ambition which 
overleaps itself.’”’ 

Again, “this lack of jealousy and 
anger, springing not from indiffer- 
ence but from conviction, so pervaded 
the climate of his mind and of his 
conversation, that in his company one 
forgot the cheap jibe and the vindic- 
tive comment.” The vital point here 
is that this Sophrosyne was developed 
by himself, out of conviction, that he 
chose his way of lffe and lived it, that 
he ‘made himself” in a much deeper 
sense than does the ordinary “self- 
made man” who merely makes his 
fortune, often at the expense of his 
character 


The Career Theory 


There is some discussion in this 
book of the theory that he was a 
careerist, a seeker after success, a 


theory which was widely current in 
Canada when he was named Governor 
General, and which died out—simply 
because it was impossible for anybody 
who had known him at all to believe 


it—long before his death. It arose 
from the fact that his intellectual 


powers and his untiring industry, and 
above all his profound seriousness of 
purpose, attracted to him a great 
number of the ablest minds and finest 
characters of Great Britain, and that 
these same qualities gave complete 


assurance that any work he was giv- 
* 


en to do would be ably, promptly and 
completely done, Publishers adored 
him, because he always delivered his 
MSS a week or so before it was prom- 
ised, and never scamped a single sen- 
tence in order to do so; but the same 


“quality marked his workmanship in 


every other task. ’ 
His sense of responsibility led him 


to abominate “waste of time,’ and it 
is possible that he included under 
that term some occupations which 


might have lengthened his life had he 
permitted himself to engage in them. 
He pursued no sport except fishing; 
he played no card games except an 
occasional patience. The writing of 
his lighter novels was almost certain- 
ly undertaken as a recreation, de- 
fensible because it produced pleasure 
(and no harm) for a large number of 
readers. 

He was, next to Stephen Leacock, 
the best story-teller, at a dinner-table 
or an evening party, that I have ever 
listened to, because his eye was quick 
and his memory retentive for essen- 
tial details and his judgment as to 
what built up the story was excellent. 
Catherine Carswell, another contrib- 
utor to this volume, notes that he had 
no interest in the analytical and 
psychological type of contemporary 
fiction. 

There is much in this volume that 
is interesting quite apart from the 


Buchan personality. Lady Tweeds- 
muir and some other contributors 
make the whole household live 


vividly, both at Elsfield and at Rideay 
Hall and the Quebec Citadel, and Sir 
Shuldham Redfern and Leonard 
Brockington contribute impressions of 
events during the Canadian stay. 
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“D P.’s” Could Be Used to Remedy 


Maldistribution of Doctors 


By P. W. LUCE 


er, B.C. 


Vancok 

sANADA graduates more than 500 
C doctors every year, and now has 
13.419 medical men in active prac- 


tice, This is a ratio of one doctor to 
every 916 persons, based on the lat- 


est estimate of a population of 12,- 
300,000 

In the opinion of Dr. F. G. MeGuin- 
ness, esident of the Canadian 
Medica! Association, who recently 
addressed the annual convention of 
that body in Vancouver, there is no 
shortage of doctors in Canada. There 
's, however, a serious maldistribu 
tion. Of each new crop of graduates, 
my handful take up practice in 
the rural areas. They stick to the 
cities. even though the profession 
there may be overcrowded, and cer- 
tainly well enough represented to 
take care of all health requirements. 


Dr. MeGuinness himself lives in 
Winnipeg. where he is professor of 
s and gynecology at the Uni 
versity of Manitoba. 

Young doctors fight shy of the 
country districts because of the eco- 
nomic uncertainty due to the lower 
earnings of the patients, lack of mod 
ern housing, absence of adequate 
hospital and clinical facilities, heav 
ier personal responsibilities, and a 
fear of difficulty in Keeping up with 
professional advances. 

Because of the shortage of doctors 
in rural areas the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association has been approached 
to sponsor a movement for the ad 
mittance of qualified practitioners 
from displaced persons’ camps in 
Europe, but the suggestion has not 
evoked any enthusiastic response. 

Apart from the natural reluctance 
to invite competition in what has al 
ways been a restricted and remun- 
erative profession, some doctors are 
a bit dubious as to whether the 
European methods of health control 
would fit in exactly with Canadian 
technique, which is said to be consid 


obstetri 


erably more advanced than that of 
the homeland of the displaced per 
sons, 

Dr. A. D. Kelly, who is the assist 


ant secretary of the C.M.A., is of the 
decided opinion that unrestricted im- 


migration would not be in the best 


interests of Canadian medicine or of 
world public health. He believes that 
medica! services are much more bad 


y needed in Europe than in Canada. 
ind points to the extreme cases of 
vakia, Which lost 60° pe 


cent ts 12,000 doctors during the 


Wa to Liberia, which has only 
one qualified doctor for a population 
MW 2,601,000 

Di lly quoted no statistics on 
the 1 der Of witch doctors in Li 
deri uch is a Negro republic on 
the v coast of Africa founded in 
1822 1 home for freed American 
slave ut Which has not exactly 
lived to the fond hopes of its phil 
inth founders 
May ‘he Best Man Win! 

In impetition with American, 
_ Canadian, and British manu 
fact , a Vancouver firm secured 
= tant contract for one-man 
POW ¢ nain saws for use in Nor 
hh ‘imber limits. This is the first 
“Me British Columbia firm has 
“OM pt successtully for industrial 
“uropean business against concerns 
eee ically located for quicker de 
livers 
* Phe ndicap of time was overcome 
_ »all by chartering a plane which 
nh rd i Cargo of saws to Montreal, 


they were shipped to Oslo 


The Doukhobor Problem 
There 


ee IS a possibility that Canada 
Nay vet . 


prob] get rid of its Doukhobor 
oe ~~ After half a century’s some- 
at hectic residence in this Domin 


ion vere - . 
“eats these peculiar people are said to 


wihgig seriously considering return 
In ( ie 6 ne . 
They their original home in Russia. 


Claim to have received Divine 
ation that the time has arrived 


for the fulfilment of an ancient pro 
phecy that after a long sojourn in 
a foreign land they would return to 
Russia, stay there for a short period, 
and then move to the land where 
they would find a permanent home 

According to some of the leaders 


of the sect, the permanent home is to 
be in a country that has never known 
bloodshed. They believe this is either 
Turkey or Palestine. 

With the usual oblique logic by 
which anything may be made to con 
form to their views, the Doukhobors 
choose to ignore the Crusades as con- 
tributory to bloodshed. They admit, 
however, that Turkey is their most 
likely destination. 

Of the 17,000 Doukhobors in Can 
ada, 15,000 or more would join in the 
exodus. The return to Russia would 
be “Quite soon, probably within a 
year’. Government officials are a bit 
dubious as to the emigration pros 
pects, but they would most certainly 


speed the parting guests with great 
sighs of relief. 

The recent outbreaks of incendiar 
ism and nudity parades in the Koo 
tenays were staged as_ protests 
against a Third World War and as 
protests against the non-Communistic 
attitude of Doukhobors who have in 
dividual possessions such as automo 
biles, radios, furniture, or haystacks. 


A Matter of Interest 


Richard M. Andrews, a 61-yeai 
old Canadian who has made his home 
near Powell River for the past few 
years, has gone to Japan to find out 
whether he is still a multi-million 
aire, or dead broke. Before the war he 





was owner of a Japanese company 
with wide ramifications which he and 
his father had built up since 1900 
Everything was confiscated at’ the 
outbreak of hostilities, but much may 
have been saved through a dummy 
organization. Andrews « Co. had a 
chain of bureaux all over Japan, and 
extending to Seattle, Manila, Shang 
hai, Dairen, and Mukden 
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SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
J. H. McQUAIG & CO. 
Industrial Psychologists 


& Placement of Executives & Salesmen 
& Appraisal of Personnel for Industry 


30 Bloor St. W., Toronto Ki. 6514 


Contid 
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CANADIAN 


Representatives 


HE finest ship of its class ever built 

in Canada and the first of a series of 
six similar cargo liners now being con- 
structed for Lloyd Brasileiro by Can- 
adian Vickers Limited, the $.S. ‘“‘LOIDE- 
CANADA" was recently delivered to 
her owners. This modern vessel will ply 
Atlantic between Canadian and 
Brazilian ports. Driven by high pressure 
steam turbines, she has a service speed 
of about 17 knots. 


HEAD OFFICE - MONTREAL 


in principal 





LIMITED 


cities 


LQIOKCARAOSH 








The men of Vickers are proud of such 
fine ships as S.S. ‘““LOIDE-CANADA"... 


and proud, too, of the valuable contribu- 


tion they make to Canada’s export trade. 


Vickers’ 40-acre shipyard includes 5 


shipbuilding berths, fitting-out basins, 


fully equipped engine and machine shops 


and other supplementary work shops. A 


floating dry dock capable of berthing 


ships up to 25,000 tons is available for 


repairs and servicing. Inquiries invited. 


SHIPS > 
MINING MACHINERY - 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY - 

SPECIAL MACHINERY - 


SKINNER UNAFLOW MARINE ENGINES 
ALUMINUM WORK 
COPPER WORK 
BOILERS 
CLARKE, CHAPMAN WINCHES 

JOHN HASTIE STEERING GEAR 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HERBERT McMANUS 





Moreau's Very Candid Chronicles 
Illuminate 18th Century U.S. 


MOREAU de ST. MERY'S AMERICAN 
JOURNEY— 1793-1798 —Translat- 
ed and edited by Kenneth Roberts 
and Anna M. Roberts—McClelland 
& Stewart—$5.50. 


'. IS not too much to prophesy that 
M. Moreau’s Journey will be known 
and enjoyed long after its literary 
progenitor Lydia Bailey—for all its 
merits as a novel—has disappeared 
from view. To Kenneth Roberts, 
practitioner-in-chief of the art of the 
historical novel, this can be nothing 
but a great and additional satisfac- 
tion; that he should have encountered 
Moreau in the course of his skilful 
researches for Lydia is not at all ex- 
traordinary, but that he had the wis- 
dom to perceive what light this con- 
temporary recorder had to shed upon 
the early American scene is a matter 
for congratulation to author and read- 
ing public alike. American Journey 
is a treasure for all persons of dis- 
crimination, as its current place on 
the non-fiction best-seller list attests. 

Despite the distinction which 
Moreau de St. Méry attained in 
France both before and after the Rev- 
olution, none of his extensive works. 
including the Journey, had been 
translated into English. Indignation 
at this fact soon became translated 
into action by Mr. and Mrs. Roberts 
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WORRIED ABOUT RISING 
rT FUEL COSTS? 
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LEARN ABOUT Ce Wea 
CHRONOTHERM 


The Chronotherm is both practi 
cal and beautiful. This famous 
electric clock thermostat answers 


rising fuel reduces 


costs and 
consumption of coal, gas and 


oil as much as 20%. 


The Chronotherm actually pays 
for itself over and over again. 
invest in comfort and fuel sav 
ings see the Chronotherm 
at your heating dealer. 








and, as the work progressed, the rich 
reward, now shared by all readers of 
English, was the uncovering of much 
unexpected and exciting information. 

“So far as I am aware,” says Rob- 
erts, “no American or foreign author 
has ever written with such startling 
frankness about the habits, manners 
and garb of American women during 
the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and Moreau’s statements about 
prostitution, houses of assignation, 
streetwalking, contraceptives. frigid- 
itv and allied subjects came as a com- 
plete surprise to everyone who had a 
hand in the translation.” 

As lively and true as this may be, 
it is not a complete reflection of Mor- 
eau’s all-embracing and candid obser- 
vations. Women, to be sure, were an 
important part of the contemporary 
scene, but other features from domes- 
tic animals to the sad state of bed 
clothing in inns and the retail price 
structure came under the sane close 
and uninhibited examination. Moreau, 
moreover, not only noted but drew 
conclusions from his field work and 
sometimes these latter are far from 
flattering to the society in which he 
lived. His America was that of the 
period from 1793 to 1798 and it is only 
to be expected that this young and 
scarcely formed nation would exhibit 
not a few colorful and fairly violent 
characteristics. 


No Statue? 


Moreau de St. Méry, by birth, edu- 
cation and accomplishment was well 
qualified to become a most competent 
observer of the world about him. Born 
in Martinique, of a prominent French 
family, he was educated in the law 
in France and became one of the 
early and leading figures of the Rev- 
olution. Changing fortunes of this 
topsy-turvy period led to his becoming 
one of that distinguished company of 
refugees which included Talleyrand, 
the Duc de La Rochefoucauld Lian- 
court and many others; indeed had 
Moreau’s ship from Havre been de- 
layed in sailing by one day his career 
would have ended on the guillotine. 

In the United States he lived in 
various cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
the greater part of the time being 
spent in Philadelphia where, in part- 
nership, he operated a bookstore and 
printing press. A _ sideline of this 
business, not to be commended to the 
more conservative booksellers of to- 
day, was the maintaining for sale of 
‘“‘a stock of certain small contrivances 

ingenious things said to have been 
suggested by the stork. Primarily 
intended for the use of French 
colonials, they were in great demand 
among Americans, in spite of the 
false shame so prevalent among the 
latter. Thus the use of this medium 
on the vast American continent dates 
from this time.’ Kenneth Roberts’ 
comment on this earliest merchandis- 
ing venture is: “Whether Moreau de 
St. Mery should have a statue erected 
to him in Philadelphia in gratitude 
for this contribution to American cul- 
ture is debatable.” 


The Good Reporter 


Nothing in the land of his exile 
Moreau’s eye or comment, 
and the Journal is a complete political 
and social record of the period. Most 
American customs. from food and 
drink throughout the scale of person- 
al relationships met with tart Gallic 
disapproval which did not; however, 
prevent detailed analysis. Analysis 
is the correct word, for Moreau 
attacks each subject, breaks it down 
into a quaint mathematical arrange- 
ment, and dissects it piece by piece. 
But such is his delicacy and so rich 
and illuminating his contribution that 
the Journey is as exciting and read- 
able as the finest narrative. No bet- 
ter tribute can be paid to his skill as a 
reporter than the fact that never in 
the long volume does interest lag. 
Practically all of Moreau is delight- 
fully quotable, so much so that any 
selection would fail to do him com- 
plete justice. Women, as has been 
noted, attracted much of his atten 


escaped 


tion, and here is a typically acidulous 
paragraph: 

“When one considers the unlimited 
liberty which young ladies enjcy, one 
is astonished by their universal eager- 
ness to be married, to become wives 
who will for the most part be nothing 
but housekeepers of their husbands’ 
homes. But this eagerness is just 
another exhibition of self-love, inspir- 
ed by the fear that she who does not 
marry will be thought to have some 
fault that disgusted her suitors.” 

Moreau on men: “The climate so in- 
fluences men as to deprive them of 
much of their energy and makes them 
indolent. But this does not stop them 
from being quarrelsome, and quarrels 
end in the action known as boxing. 
Here again the English origin of the 
Americans is shown , . ,. you see how 
similar the Americans are to the 
English when they find in a contest 
between two boxers an opportunity 
for gratifying their passion for 
betting!” 

On International relationships (in 
1783): “The character of the Amer- 
icans is not uniform in all of this 
great continent. However, there are 
some traits which one can call out- 
standing. 
detestation of the English, they really 
e 


In spite of their pretended- 


love them, even though they fear 
them. In spite of their conceit, they 
subconsciously feel themselves to be 
inferior to the English, and this leads 
them to treat them with adulation... 
If the English had courted this lean- 
ing by sending them as Ambassador a 
man of note who was wealthy, osten- 
tatious, a giver of parties and one 
who would have flattered the people, 
their conquest would have _ been 
assured.” 


Even the Dogs 


On dogs: “The climate has a mark- 
ed influence on the character of ani- 
mals . They are gentler than in 
Europe. This is particularly notice- 
able in the horses, cattle, cats and 
dogs. The horse has less vigor, the 
bull less violence than he ordinarily 
shows in his loves and his battles. As 
for the dog, his temper is greatly 
changed. Not only is he less courag- 
eous and less hardy, but he lacks the 


usual canine nobleness of spirit. Big 
dogs bite little dogs. What is even 
more astonishing, males bite and 


fight females.” 

On race: ‘Nearly all colored people 
are poor and unhappy. and obliged to 
work as servants, A white servant, 





— 
no matter who, would consider it 
dishonor to eat with colored People 
When it snows any colored man Who 
passes is sure to be showered With 
snowballs by white children.” i 

But apart from some of his un 
doubtedly prejudiced, however pen, 
trating, observations, Moreaii’s y 


. . > . Ork 
is a ranking contribution to the study 
of serious social developmen; of t,, 
new American nation. Little atte, 


tion has been paid, for exa iple, ty 
the extent to which the new county 
was populated by the impor: ‘ 
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“Yes, 


pleasure to smoke!” 





you're quite right—my taste leads 
me to smoke Craven “A’’. They’re easy 


on the throat, cool to the tongue —a real 


WILL NOT AFFECT YOUR THROAT 





tips—same fine quality as 


Craven 


CRAVEN PLAIN—without cork 
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_— ‘ 
indentured servants that is to 
ay, people brought over from Eur- 
.” In 1774 the City of Philadelphia 
4 population of 350,000 inhabi- 
- of which 275,000 were ‘“Foreign- 
vrs, all bought”. The length of the 
varied with the arrange- 


“servituce | 
ment made with the captain of the 
ship as t the cost of transportation as 


well as ith the earning power of 
the indi jual. Children were com- 
monly identured to the age of 
twenty-one years, The normal period 
of engagement for an adult was four 
years bu! sometimes this extended to 
seven, Further “according to the law 
of 1700 «nd 1771 an indentured serv- 
ant who runs away must, if retaken, 
serve five days for each day of ab- 
ence, These unfortunates are usually 
« unhappy as indentured servants 
nat they never draw a happy breath 
wntil they know the joy of being their 
wn masiers.” It is a happy reflection 
hat those similarly escaping drastic 
onditions in Europe, are somewhat 
hetter treated in Canada in 1947. 


——— 
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Not all of this human raw material, 
of course, was entirely welcome and 
Moreau records that “Before the Rev- 
olution, because of the great numbers 
of scalawags and prostitutes who 
were coming from London, Franklin 
put an open letter to the King of 
England in his Philadelphia Gazette. 
January 13, 1763, saying that in re- 
turn he was sending the King an 
equivalent present of several rattle- 
snakes, with which to stock his gar- 
dens.” But a war was blowing up at 
that time. 


Alcoholic’s Odyssey 
By JOHN H. YOCOM 


THE STORY OF MRS. MURPHY — by 
Natalie A. Scott — Smithers and 
Bonellie — $3.50. 


N THIS novel the day-by-day, 

night-by-night and year-by-year 
degradation of an alcoholic — one 
James Patrick (“Rags”) Murphy-—in 
a large U.S. city is itemized with 
raw fidelity. The writer might 
better have kept her eye on “Lost 
Weekend” and used a narrow can- 
vas instead of shutting it and trying 
to fill a broad one in the manner of 
Dostoyevsky. For authoress Na- 
talie Scott is just about as far from 
Dostoyevsky as critic Clifton Fadi- 
man’s trumpeting of the novel as 
“compassionate” and “powerful,” 
justifying Book-of-the-Month Club 
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SECON D— he later found that he could 


save even more time by dictating to a 
mach He discovered the acoustic dic- 
lating sachines which Dictaphone Cor- 
porat pioneered and perfected. 
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ding! Better reproduction ! 


ectronics ! 


Man has made three important discover- 
ies because he was too busy. 


FIRST—ages ago—he found he could 
save time by dictatir 
stenographer, 


to a shorthand 


1S 





THIRD—man has discovered Electronic 
Dictation—again pioneered by Dictaphone 
Corporation. By dictating to a microphone 
instead of into a speaking tube, he has 
moved into the electronic age. He merely 
thinks out loud—and his every word is 
instantly, accurately recorded, 


Dictaphone Dictation has provable advantages 
| 7 ‘\ \ust press a button and telk. Your 


ronic Dictaphone machine gets 


Electronic ease! 

Call your locak Dictaphone representa- 
tive for an eye-opening demonstration, 
Or write for descriptive literature. 


+D 

ICTAPHONE CORPORATION LIMITED, 86 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 

i 

{ The word DICT {PHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 
Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 


recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 


Mme DICTAPHONE 











Mod! . 
forel 1F, with either hand 


or desk microphone. 


Electrome Dictation 























Harry Sylvester, author of “Moon 
Gaffney" (Oxford, $3.25) the potent 
New York novel of the conflict be- 
tween the Roman Catholic church 
authority and the forces of “social 
piogress” set against a Tammany Hall 
background. The story is one of 
spiritual growth and political down- 
fall and is highly controversial, excit- 
ing and well written. (S.N., Oct. 4) 


selection, is from the truth. Like the 
leading character, Jimmy Murphy, 
the story has few strengths and 
mary weaknesses. 

Unlike “Lost Weekend” which skil- 
fully kept the alcoholic pretty much 
within his own befumed and tragic 
thoughts, this book carts him through 
relationships extending over some 
20 years from age 25 with his senti- 
mental, stupidly-forgiving mother, 
his brother Ed (a priest), his bro- 
ther Mack (a cop), his sisters, his 
sweetheart, his mistresses (the art- 
ist Kay and the wealthy, tempestu- 
ous Dolores) and the elements of 
pub society he encounters at and be- 
low the alcoholic-depressive level. 

The plot gets under full steam 
when 25-year-old Jimmy in a fit of 
temper knocks out the cherished 
family parrot with a baseball bat 
and, rather than face the family, 
runs away. The writer evidently gets 
angrier and angrier as she makes 
the clinical recounting of Jimmy’s 
behavior nastier and nastier. The 
reader just gets more and more tired 
before the end is reached, wonder- 
ing how (and why) Jimmy is able to 
go so long before nemesis. Jimmy in- 
dulges in everything the way he in- 
dulges in drinking. While drinking 
is not the cause of the character de- 
fects in this handsome young whelp 
with a showy type of generosity, 
who sometimes “smiles humorous- 
ly,” says everything too loudly, 
dresses too gaudily, swindles, steals, 
peddles dope, Knifes his sister, and 
is always, always, always on the 
make, it is a vicious expression of 
them. The expression and bad char 
acter are early joined in a vicious 
circle. 

Here and there “The Story of Mrs. 
Murphy” is written with some polish 
but for the most part it is verbose, 
overdrawn in character and _ plot, 
while probably having a_ sincere 
enough intention. The ending is 
logical if you accept the possibility 
of a character like Jimmy. Frankly, 
we don't. 





FOR THE RECORD 





The Portable Emerson, selected and 
arranged by Mark Van_ Doren. 
(Maemillans, $2.50) Another in this 
excellent series, this time ‘designed 
to show forth not so much _ the 
transcendentalist philosopher as the 
writer of charm and wit.” 

Minutes of The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, 1679-1684, edited by E. E. Rich. 
(Toronto, The Champlain Society) 
Fascinating account of contemporary 
business doings from the second old- 
est book in the Company’s series 
British Painting, by William Gaunt. 
(Collins, $2.50) From Hogarth to 
modern times with 44 plates in color 
and moncchrome and authoritative 
critical comment. An excellent job 
for a modest price. 

Sunday Evenings at St. Andrew’s 
College, by D. Bruce Macdonald. 
“McClelland & Stewart, $2.50) The 
famous headmaster of one of Canada’s 
leading schools preserves for the re 
cord the philosophy he taught to suc 
ceeding generations of boys. 





want to know... 


how | can 
give my wife 
a “SAFEGUARDED” 
income 


So often, investments which promised a fair income 
when you made them, pay less and less as time 
goes by. Life insurance stands out as the one 
savings and investment plan by which you can 
assure yourself, or your family should you die, a 


guaranteed future income. 


For seventy-seven years the Mutual Life of Canada 
has been providing Canadian families with “safe- 


guarded” incomes through low-cost life insurance. 


Skilled in family finance . . . trained in adapting 
life insurance to the varied needs of people of all 
ages and in all walks of life . . . your Mutual Life 
representative can help you work out a sound 
insurance program which will result in maximum 


protection and benefits for you and your family. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Norah Drewett and Geza de Krez 
in a Recital of Double Charm 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


SFULL 2 IGPU. Sako 
the direct pie 


once explained 
that a person 
recognizing inspiration 1n 
a piece of music as a “shivering 
tingling sensation”; that unless music 
produces such a sensation it is not 
really worthwhile. One night last 
week at Ei Auditorium the feel 
an entire program 
of persons who 


issUuTre 


gets from 


ifton 
ing was shared fol 
by a large 
because they were 


audience 
discerning concert 


goers, music students and leading 
musicians of Toronto, ‘aren't usually 
moved by anything but the best. But 
they were last week for sure. 


grey-haired, Hungal 
Krez, violinist, and 
wife, handsome, 


Bespectacled, 
ian-born Geza de 
his British - born 
white-haired Norah Drewett, pianist, 
paid those experts in their own coin 
with a sonata recital of Bach, 
Franck, Debussy and Beethoven. If 
i Gallup poll could have been taken 
have found that their playing 
worked a double charm: for the 
younger folks with the undeniable 
beauty and unrestrained flow of 
‘ music offered by a pair of 
artists; for the 
welcome 


we'd 


areal 
top-flight 


oldsters W 


seasoned 
ith a reciprocal, 
home concert for old friends 

For Ge it was the first Toronto 
recital i936 when he left Can 
ada and the Hart House String Quar- 
tet. He had been an original membet 
ind for twelve years was its leader. 
In the Norah had given up 
her piano classes and Canadian con 


since 


Same yedl 


cert appearances. While in Paris, 
Not th’s ill health necessitated a re 
turn to Geza’s native Budapest for a 
course of treatments. Already a 
soloist, quartet leadel ind chamber-~ 
musi¢ mductor of international 
I ne. Cr 1 meanwhile was appointed 
Director of the National Conserva- 
tory of Budapest. Then came the war. 


When the 
the de Ki 


Nazis occupied Hungary, 
ind their daughter hid 


time in a cellar with 160 


GZes 


some 
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For additional information 
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ton, bret 





went about dis- 
beard, fur cap 


But even cellar 


Outside Geza 
guised with a bushy 
and oversized coat. 
life in the midst of lurking Nazi 
death had its artistic yearnings and 
almost every night Geza played his 
violin Bach, Debussy, Beethoven, 
concerto excerpts 

Last week with his wife’s super- 
lative collaboration Geza de Krez 
moved listeners again. Their Prelude 
and Adagio from Bach's E Minor 
Suite was a work of the highest 
order both in its melodic appeal and 
a polyphony with the 
of cut gems. In fact, all evening a 
mastereraftsman’s technique and an 
intelligent sense of proportion in al 
every instance were ¢ca@ va sans 
with both artists. César Franck’s 
Sonata in A Major, the one dedicated 
to Ysaye, was an impassioned ex- 
pression of emotional and spiritual 
intensity, even hinting personal his- 
tory, with piano and violin sharing 
the emphasis ranging from the 
single-candle-like Recitativo- 
Kantasia to the broad, moonlight- 
drenched Allegretto finale. Then fol- 
lowed a lovely Debussy sonata. But 
the work of greatest dimensions and 
which gave the de Krezes widest 
scope for expressing their interpre- 
tative powers, and a mental badge of 
honor from the entire audience, was 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata 


others. 


most 


dire 


Sensational Career 


the his- 
singer 


before in 
young 


Probably 
tory of 


never 
music has a 


packed so much living into the space 


of four 
Gafni 


23-year-old Miklos 


years as 
farmer's son, 


Nazi slave laborer and finally con 
cert artist whose inspiring voice set 
the music world on fire at his U.S 
debut in New York's Town Hall last 
February. Next Fri., Oct. 17, at 2.30 
p.m., Miklos Gafni, who has been 
called the “Hungarian Caruso” by 
New York's P.M., opens the season 
of the Women’s Musical Club at 


Eaton Auditorium 

The Women's Musical Club of Tor 
onto has commenced plans to in 
crease the membership, 
now nearly 700, to 1,000, 
grown since the days when it 
Hart House Theatre, and Eaton Audi 
torium with its larger accommoda 
tions permits the expansion. 
Montreal Club has a membership of 
over 1,000 and a long waiting list; 


the Toronto organization hopes to he 


ible to say the same next yeai 


Training of Choirboys 


\ new and much 
Church choirmasters 
inced by Eric S. Lewis of 
Churen: of -St 
Apostle,—to be 


tures entitled the “Training of Choir 


needed study 
course for 
been anno 
Toronto's Simon the 


series of class le 





boys”. The course ymmence 
Tuesd i) Octoner 14 and e ne ( 
successive Tuesday afternoons. 
For many years, one of T s 
est professional concerts 4 st 
is-time has been the r a “(Caro 
Concert” given in Eato Auditorium 
b the f i s from the 
Church of St. Simon the Apostle, un 
t T ] VI Lewis 
Jan Hambourg 
{ g eS 65 ne 
H irg T ) 
nNrotne 3 Ha jure nead 
the H oure ( S¢ atory ro 
ont iis sudd t Tours, France 
st week | H ib Q ad left fo 
i Tew A ¢ KS noilda Sp ] I {¢ 
Vas belleved returning t lr nome 
n Londor wher Stricke yY the 





hard twinkle 


medical student, 


which is 
The club has 
met in 


The 
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For informatio 
sky, Zara WN 
Joanne 


n regardin 
elsova, 


Moreland phone Mrs. E. F 





g membership ar 
Rosalyn Tureck Oper 


d future 


Garrow 


CHomen’s Musical Club of Toronto 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17th 
EATON AUDITORIUM — MIKLOS GAFNI — 2.30 p.m. 


ncerts starring Tossy Spivakov- 
by Royal Conservatory of Opera, and 
RA. 7672, 574 Huron Street, Toronto. 














Miklos Gafni, sensational tenor, at 
Women’s Musical Club first concert 
in Eaton Aud., Oct. 17 at 2.30 p.m. 


train while passing through France. 

Born in Russia, Jan Hambourg 
went to London with his family as a 
child before 
1912. There his father, Prof. Michael 
Hambourg, founded the conserva- 
tory. Jan returned to London in 1922 
to live there and in Paris for the re- 
mainder of his life. He was widely 
known as a violinist and an author- 
ity on Bach’s violin sonatas, a new 
edition of which was recently com 
piled by him. 

For the last 
Prom concerts 
in Varsity 
Arena the To- 
ronto Philhar 
monic Orchestra 
is maintaining 
the high level 
of program in- 
terest that it 
has demon 
strated all year. 
This week the 
brilliant conductor 
and veteran pianist 
were performing. At 
cert next 











IRRA PETINA 


Victor Kolar 
Percy Grainge1 
the final con 
Thursday Irra Petina will 
be soloist. This charming young artist 
was guest soloist at the Proms sev- 
eral seasons ago and since that time 
sang the lead role in the Broadway 


success “Song of Norway” for three 
seasons. Fritz Mahler will conduct 
this concert 
Jeanne Pengelly 

In her recital last week soprano 
Jeanne Pengelly showed just how 
Wide a range of musicianship can be 
achieved in one evening and each 


section in the range (arias, folksongs 
ultra-modern, ete.) was good. Accom. 
paniments (piano and organ) were 
by David Ouchterlony. Miss Pengelly 
superb executant of operatic 
music; she made the soprano aria 
from Beethhoven’s “Fidelio” drama 

ally credible as well as lyrically 
appealing with a fine tonal fluency. 
Two arias of Handel were flawlessly 
performed and expressed a gaily 
timulating conception of the works 
In contrast, “On This Island,” Brit- 
music and Auden’s poem, had 
values that, if missed, might 
resulted in musical mumbo 
but Miss Pengelly sang the 


Is a 


te n’s 

subtle 

nave 
umpDo, 


song exquisitely and caught a theatri- 








Dorothy Johnson, young Canadian 
pianist, who appears in recital at 
Eaton Auditorium on Tues., Oct. 14. 


coming to Toronto in_ 





— 
cast from Washington. Written by 
Allaire for the tercentenary celebrs. 


cal color that pleased the audience. 
A number of folksongs were also 


charmingly sung. Only disappoint- tions, in 1942, of the founding of 
ing number was the encore, “Dear Montreal by the Sieur de Maison. 
Love,” written recently by Horace  neuve, the work has been Publisheg 


Lapp, which Miss Pengelly presented by Victoria Musical Editions. 


with considerable élan despite a filiate publisher of B.MI. rite 
fumbling melodic line in the piece it- Limited. , 
self.—H.G. Another B.M.I. Canada publicatio; 

to be broadcast internationally is th, 


Canadian Works Performed song “Music When Soft Voices pjc 
by the 21-year-old Canadian « /Mpos. 


Two works by Canadian compos- er, George Hurst. It will be « Lng by 


ers are being featured on network Edmund _ Hockridge, concer: and 
broadcasts in the U.S. and Canada radio baritone on Sunday, (ct. 19 
during October. The U.S. Navy Band, over the C.B.C. and Mutual ne vorks 


heard recently at the CN.E., played a Hurst arrived in Canada from Epo 








march entitled “Maisonneuve” by Ul- land in 1940. He has studied a} the 
deric S. Allaire on its Oct. 6 broad Royal Conservatory in Toron:»). 
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Absorbine 


For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 


famished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


@ When your back muscles feel 
as stiff as a board after unusual 
exertion, get busy! Rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and help those 
aching muscles limber up fast! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. 
activity 


Your strenuous 
has burned up 
nourishment. 


their 
But rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Fresh 
Invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Then tired 
back muscles relax, become 
supple again, the fairly 
floats away! 


pain 


Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr, — 50-year-famous 
formula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically 
ingredients. A long-lasting bot- 
tle, $1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman House, Montreal. 
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Allegory and Hero Myth Continue 
as Marks of the Western Film 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


ie THE opening sequence of “Gun- 
fighters” Randolph Scott is saun- 
tering across Main Street when 


someone opens fire on him from the 
Hay and Feed Store. No bad feelings 
are involved; it’s just a friend try- 
ing to test out which is quicker with 
his sidearms. The friend naturally 
winds up on a hospital cot. Sobered 
by this experience, the hero throws 
away his gun and holster and de- 
cides to move to another community 
where he can start afresh on a basis 


of strictly moral rearmament. As it 
turns out, however, the new settle- 
ment is run by a crowd of cow- 


raiders, headed by Bruce Cabot and 


abetted by the local sheriff. There 
are a number of fist skirmishes 
which don’t settle anything, and 
when kindly old Pop Grapewin is 


picked off, Randolph Scott reluctant- 
ly reverts to preparedness and 
buckles on his gun and holster once 
more. By the time he has killed 
Bruce Cabot and his trigger-man 
and winged the sheriff he is ready 
to move on, leaving the settlement 
a much better place than he found 
it. 

The Western is a constant but it 
is subject to a limited number of 
variables. It is quite conceivable, for 
instance, that if “Gunfighters” had 
been made back in the early ‘twen- 
ties when armaments generally had 
fallen out of popular favor, the hero 
of “Gunfighters” might have cleaned 
up the community by moral persua- 
sion, with a little arm-twisting to 
make the point stick and a sequence 
of bar-room mirror smashing to take 
care of the action. There is always 
a certain amount of unconscious 
allegory in Westerns, which are 
hero-myths with a roughly adaptable 
morality to fit the period. 

Randolph Scott is exactly right in 
a crusading hero-role, because all the 
acting that is required is a certain 
rhetoric of gesture, and because he 
looks, with his jutting features, his 
wide firm mouth and his air of un- 
shakable, slightly addled nobility, 
like a younger version of William 
Jennings Bryan. There are two 
beautiful girls in this picture (Bar- 
bara Britton and Dorothy Hart,) and 
he has considerable difficulty in tell- 
ing them apart—they’re sisters and 
have in addition the indistinguish- 
able quality common to starlets. He 
gets them sorted out, however, and 
in the end rides off to straighten out 
another community, through a tech- 


nicolor landscape that looks like 
sponge toffee piled in slabs a hun- 


dred feet high. 


“Quiet Weekend” 


One gets such a perverse training 
in the movies that when a picture is 
entitled “Quiet Weekend” the natur- 
al expectation is a story in which 
everything happens from gunfire to 
supernatural manifestations. That is 
where the English film “Quiet 
Weekend” fools you. It is a story in 
which practically nothing happens to 
the accompaniment of any amount 
of animated chatter. The film des- 


scribes the country weekend of an 
English family who are obviously 


regarded as quite mad at any rate by 
their author— because the bathroom 
door doesn’t lock, the hot-water tap 
is marked cold while the cold-water 
tap isn’t marked at all, and the 
aspirin tablets are kept in the soda 
bicarbonate box. There’s a lot of 
this mild domestic humor in “Quiet 
Weekend” along with considerable 
determined “characterization,” and 
it all goes to make the type of com- 
edy that is invariably described as 
irresistible. Restless movie-goers 
will probably find themselves resist- 


ing it quite fiercely before the pic 
ture is more than half-way over 
Family happenings. are nearly al 


ways fascinating to the family tHe) 
happen to, but unless an author has 
an unusually sharp eye and ear, they 
make pretty disma} entertainment 
for a wider circle. 


“The Journey of Dr. Kolnis” is a 
film of special interest since it was 
made in Bombay by an all-Indian 
production company. It is signifi- 


cant too because it presents an as- 
pect of Indian character—-progres 
sive, in the better sense of that 
abused word, and profoundly hu- 
mane—that has been lost to sight 
in recent Indian events. 

Dr. Kolnis, a high-caste Hindu, 
was a member of a volunteer mis- 


sion sent to China in the early days 
of the Japanese invasion. While 
there he married a Chinese nurse 
and the two worked together unde1 
conditions of almost incredible hard- 
ship and danger to help the Chinese 
refugees swept before the invading 
army. Dr. Kolnis died in China, part- 
ly through exhaustion and partly as 
the result of an experiment in self 
inoculation. 


at once stilted and grandiose, has a 


5 


good deal the quality of silent screen 


acting. The picture is comparatively 
innocent of the technical tricks 
Which invention uses to heighten 


reality, and perhaps for that reason 
is all the more moving as a record 
of simple human virtue. 





SWIFT REVIEW 





POSSESSED. Joan Crawford in 
What looks like the definitive screen- 
study in schizophrenia, though, of 
course, there’s no telling. With Van 
Heflin. 


SINGAPORE. A rather foolish story 
about pearl-smuggling in the Orient. 
Fred MacMurray who has lost sight 
of both pearls and Ava Gardner 
catches up with them after the wai 
only to find that amnesia has caught 
up with Miss Gardner. 


THE PERILS OF PAULINE. Cur- 
rent fans of Betty Hutton will prob- 
ably enjoy this more than old-time 
admirers of Pearl White, whose biog- 


raphy it purports to be. There are, 
however, some rowdy sequences de 
scribing silent film making which 


may interest both. 


very funny ones, but it doesn’t know 
when to stop 


OPERA SCHOOL 


FFVHE OPERA SCHOOL of the Royal 
. Conservatory of Music of Toronto, 
opened for the 1947-48 season on Oc- 


tober 1, and the successes of last sea- 


son are being followed by _ public 
presentations of widely-varied pro- 
grams—from concerts by a Cham- 


ber Chorus to full-scale operatic pro- 
ductions. A complete production of 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” 
will be given at Eaton Auditorium on 
Thursday and Friday, December 18-19. 
Other operas include “Fledermaus” 

“The Bat” by Johann Strauss which, 
together with performances of last 
year’s success “The Bartered Bride’, 
will make up a full week of Opera at 


the Royal Alexandra Theatre com- 
mencing May 3 
During the season, the Opera 


Chorus will present the seldom-heard 
“Grand Mass in C Minor” by Mozart, 
While a smaller 34-voice Chamber 
Chorus will present a number of un- 
usual programs of choral music. 
Again this year, excerpts from various 
operas will be given by the School, 
including a program at Hart House 
Theatre for the students at University 


This is the story that has been THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES. of Toronto, one as a presentation of 
dramatized in “The Journey of Dr Samuel Goldwyn’'s three hour-long the Forest Hill Community Centre, 
Kolnis.” To Western eyes the film tribute to the returning war-veteran. and another to be staged in St. 
moves rather slowly and jerkily and The film has some fine moments Thomas, Ontario, for the Musical 
the performance of the principles, and thanks to Frederic March some Club of that city. 
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Marian Anderson’s Interpretations 
Attain Acme in “Bach Anas” 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


[' HAS 
had a 


been some time since we 

thoroughly worthwhile 
contribution from Marian Anderson, 
which is a great pity. However, she 
has more than atoned for her sins of 
omission by lending her talents to 
one of the noblest performances of 
the current record season—Victor’s 
new album of “Bach Arias’”’—#in 
which she is accompanied by Robert 
Bloom, oboist. Joseph Fuchs, violin- 
ist, and the Victor Chamber Orches- 
tra, directed by Robert Shaw (DM 
1087). I must confess a_ predilection 
for the sacred music of Bach so over- 


whelming that it tends to paralyze 
whatever critical faculties I may 
claim to possess. The only serious 








THE ELLINGTON SPECIAL 


Columbia Album A45 — $3.75 


Between 1932 and 1938 Duke Ellington with 
an orchestra including such “names” as 
Johnny Hodges, Harry Carney. Barney 
Bigard, Rex Stewart. Cootie Williams and 
others. cut eight sides which were never 
released. Now, Columbia offers these col- 
lector’s items in one four-record album 
which will be welcomed by all Ellington 
fans. 


Feudin’ And Fightin’ 


fault I could detect in these beautiful 
recordings was a tendency on the 
part of the sound-mixers to give too 
much prominence to the voice over 
the accompaniment, forgetting that 
this “accompaniment” is often more 
important than the voice itself in 
setting the mood of the music. 

Those who have heard other 
Anderson recordings of, Bach arias 
(e.g.. “Es ist vollbracht” from the St. 
John Passion) know what a fine com- 
bination of musical intelligence and 
religious sincerity she displays in her 
interpretation of these wonderful 
works. There is a sort of limpid 
spirituality about her singing that is 
never once broken into by the 
“mechanics” of voice production. 
When she sings you are conscious at 
once, not of a great artist, but of 
great music, and that is the greatest 
kind of artistry. The playing of 
Robert Bloom and Joseph Fuchs 
and, indeed, of all those who take part 
in the performance—is of a_ very 
high order. The arias, sung in Ger- 
man, include: “Pain and Sorrow”, 
“Jesus Sleeps. What Hope Remain- 
eth” and “To Living Waters” from 
the Cantatas; ‘Prepare’ Thyself, 
Zion’, from the Christmas Oratorio; 
and “Have Mercy, Lord, on Me” from 
the St. Matthew Passion. 


Authentic 


Sir Thomas Beecham has _per- 
formed a noble service to music by 
“expropriating” all sorts of odds and 
ends from the operas of Handel 
which, because of their context 
because of the fact that they are so 
often sandwiched between crusty 
layers of less inspired music—-would 
otherwise be doomed to. virtual 
oblivion, and re-arranging and re- 
orchestrating them in the form of 
suites or ballets with libretti of his 
own invention. At the hands of a less 
accomplished musician such trifling 


the elopement of Elizabeth Linley 
with the then unknown Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan in the gaudy days 
when Beau Nash was master of 
revels at Bath. The music is piquant 
and good-humored, the performance 
beyond reproach and the recording 
of the kind we have learnt to expect 
from Sir Thomas and the incompar- 
able H.M.V. engineers. 
; e 

I suppose there isn’t another bari- 
tone in North America who com- 
mands such a loyal and enthusiastic 


audience as does the robust and 
virile Nelson Eddy (with or without 
the equally robust Jeannette Mac- 
Donald). Mr. Eddy's new film, 
“Northwest Outpost”, contains a 


number of stirring songs by Rudolf 
Friml—a composer much admired by 
mummie and daddy in their salad 
days but now considered just a tiny 
bit out of date. What more natural, 
then, than that our obliging friends 
at Columbia should call on Mr. Eddy 
to render a handful of these songs for 
the benefit of their regular cus- 
tomers? You will find them in album 


D185, suitably garnished with 
accompaniments by Robert Arm- 
bruster and his orchestra, Mr. Eddy’s 


regular radio colleagues. They are all 
very tuneful and romantic and, of 
course, expertly and sympathetically 
sung. As an added treat we have a 


traditional Russian Easter Hymn 
which, I’m afraid, only serves to 
illustrate that Mr. Eddy is no 
Chaliapin. 

Miss Hillbilly 

Dorothy Shay. known to_ her 
friends and admirers as “The Park 


Avenue Hillbilly” and a very amusing 
young woman withal, has recorded 
on Columbia A46 a number of songs 
whose locales range from Park Av- 
enue to the hill country cf Tennessee. 
The hillbilly songs, like “Uncle Fud” 
and “Flat River, Missouri’, are funny 
as all get out, with a refreshing lack 
of respect for the conventional boy- 
meets-girl formulae. 

When Mr. Frankie Carle plays the 
piano he contrives to hit an astonish- 
ing number of keys in a very short 
space of time; that these are the best 
Keys to hit under the circumstances 
is not for me to say. The music he 
produces is rowdy and rambunctious 


more brilliance than refinement (Vic- 
tor 11-9495); Chopin’s Waltz in C- 
sharp Minor and two of Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Songs without Words’, fetch- 
ingly played by Vladimir Horowitz 
(Victor 11-9519); and a most extraor- 
dinary performance by Leo Stokow- 
ski and the Hollywood Bow] Orches- 
tra of Brahms’ ‘Hungarian Dance No. 
1 in G Minor” and a little number 
called ‘‘A Message for Liza” by one 
Dolan. I don't know how Mr. Dolan 
feels about the whole thing but I’m 
pretty sure old Brahms would have 
been annoyed. 

I ought to have mentioned last 
mcnth the series of fifteen lectures 
on “The Appreciation of Music’ spon- 
sored by the Workers’ Educational 
Association at their headquarters, 138 
Madison Avenue in Toronto. Speak- 
ers will include such prominent mu- 
sical figures as Boris Berlin, Godfrey 
Ridout, Marcus Adeny, Emil Gartner 
and others, and each talk will be il- 
lustrated with the aid of specially 
selected recordings. The fee for the 
full series of lectures (which began 


October 6) is $2.50. 
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"SICKNESS IS NOT 
SO HARSH... 


. . . when you know that there 
is an Association like the PRO.- 
TECTIVE behind you.” 


These are the grateful words o! 
a Vancouver policyholder of th: 
Protective Association—the onl, 
all-Canadian company  issuin; 
Sickness, Accident and Accidenta 


Death Insurance exclusively to 
Masons. 

Ask your local agent for ful! 
particulars. 


PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 

A) OF CANADA 
Head Office: GRANBY, QUEB:¢ 
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I suppose, Knows as much about the ' fully inspiring. However, 
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L Oo N D Oo N | i E T sy E R drive away again. There are also. for there has been no official notice, 


huge lorries which put down and_ but fashion experts comment on the .be saved, why shouldn't there be 
— take up loads by the curb with an fact that the autumn parades in Lon- some equality of sacrifice? But no 


e ° : Olympian indifference to the con- don show no difference in the length doubt the ladies will find a way 
Fruit May Be Cheaper in England venience of anyone else. It is going of suits and dresses. 


around the ruling if it really is one. 
to take a lot of education, chiefly by 


One can only assume that warning In the meantime, the allcwance of q 
N Middleman Is Abolished way of court-summons and fines, has gone out against the use of too clothing coupons has been cut to » 





turn-ups on trousers. If cloth is to 





a 
before these leisurely habits are cor- much cloth—very quietly, no doubt, four a month just about enough +» 
rected. This is no longer a leisurely for there are storms which even the for a man to buy a couple of collars e. 
B P.O’D world. stern Sir Stafford Cripps might well and a handkerchief or two. He 
fa ° hesitate to raise. He could of course would have to save up for SIx “4 
London and the doodlebugs, it may seem Equality of Sacrifice pier on a certain ory a ars months or at oe <9 peta a : + 
ms ; 3 P arlei , . culine support, qualifiec Vy 1e new suit; and by then ne mig lard- « 
. : : ., odd that the parking problem should : ed . Ae 
mae gardening in this country t he et pd adequately Paris has decreed that women’s mournful recognition that not all ly have anything to wear underneath 
\ is a quite important industry— hes ae tk . . ld 7 ios ' st : skirts are to be longer, quite a lot the revelations of the shorter skirts it. No wonder men have been un- 4 
s > ~ : . : . * 7 . ° 
more important than ever in these met. 8 oe Oe eas Aster oe longer, but the Board of Trade in’ are equally aesthetic. willing to take their coats off in the 
sax f food shortages. There are for drivers to run their cars along- 
aays § e das 


this country has apparently decreed Besides, men are now getting a warm weather we have been having, 
about 60,000 growers, and their out- side the curb almost anywhere, and 





that the hem is to stay exactly where little of their own back for the time Even a shabby old coat is at least a 
put is valued at something like leave them until they are ready to it is, well up. I say “apparently,” when tailors were forbidden to put covering. , 
£100,000,000. But it is one thing to ‘ 
crow the stuff, and another to sell 
it, as a good many of them have 
heen finding out. Grim stories are 
neing told of vegetable crops rotting 
mn the ground or being plowed under, 
while the poor hungry public goes ; 
on paying maximum prices in the 
shops 





...the Green Giant vests after his labors 
It is all part of the familiar policy 
f restriction, whose practice is by 
no means limited to the members of 
unions. This seems to be a 
that almost anyone can play. 
nd does. It is also an inevitable re- 
sult of the official passion for con- 


trol and regulation, under which we 

11 helplessly struggling. like 
Laocoon and his sons in the coils of 
the serpents. 


rrower must sell to the whole- 

cali who sells to the greengrocer, 
\ ells to the public. This is the 
appointed order from which 

can deviate. To make sure 

o one does deviate, there is an 

ite system of licences. It is all 

fully complete on paper, the 

sort of thing that must give a glow 
f to the official planner, but 
n’t seem to work very well. 
vstem ean be said to work well 
leaves thousands of tons of 

jes to rot. while people only 

miles away pay exorbitant 

! for the same things in the 





rrower is not allowed to sell 
tly to the public —it disturbs the 
coordination.- but a group of 
gardeners outside London 
| the other day to do just that. 
ot together and sent their 
stuff in to a sort of vegetable fair 
\ they started; and the grateful 
queued up and bought the lot 
course of a few hours. They 
ll breaking the law, of course, 
ch is the hectie state of public 
fer * on the subject. that the 
ut ties decided to turn a con 
tly blind eye. 


the Ministry of Food has 
to abolish licences for 
ocers, and to ease the regu- 
governing wholesale opera- 
Perhaps it will do some good. 
we shall get cheaper fruit 
etables and more of them 
These trade rings are diffi 
ngs to break; and they have 
of flourishing under bureau- 
ontrol. The growers would do 
ret on with the development 
own marketing plans. They 
ed them—and so may the 


1 


us Who merely eat. 


No More Leisure 
ntly an attempt has been 
tO speed up traffic in central 
by forbidding parking in 
in important thoroughfares. 
yellow bands on the lamp 
POSTS and bright yellow arrows on 
tb warn the driver that on 
streets—about 10 miles of 
eI he must not stop longer than 
ssary to put down or take up 

ers. 
idea is a good one and has 
‘ed in some little improvement 
‘little more like travelling and 
‘ttle less like queueing up in one 
‘ttic-jam after another. ‘But, as 
"rs be expected, one result has 
Pads to pack the handier — side- 
~'eets with parked cars, so that it 


i 





1S 


ilmost impossible to get along bal —~— ——__——— Oe . , 
them. And most of these side-streets WHOLE — FEMS FOODS OF CANADA, totes 
— not only narrow and _ twisting, rECUMSEH ONTARIO 
a already carry a_ considerable KERWEL 

ume of traffic—or are supposed 


to BRAND 


cing how much open space was Also packers of Green Giant Brand peas and Niblets Brand Mexicorn 
SS available by the Nazi bombers 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 





New Method of 


Early Diagnosis 


Detects Women’s Deadly Enemy 


By MAY AND ROSS WILLMOT 


b Merci cea to a small band of re- 
search workers at the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital in Montreal, women 
lf over the world may now be fore- 
warned in ample time of the threat- 
ened attack by one of their deadliest 
cancer of the womb. This 
revolutionary method of early diag 
discovered elsewhere but made 
ivailable for common use by Mon- 
treal doctors, has been alreads 
proved to be 97 per cent accurate. 

An even more promising adapta- 
tion of the test has recently been 
developed at the Montreal centre, It 
is also being used to detect othe: 

of surface cancer, tongue, lip, 
skin and vulva, with some 
although this work is still in 
These tests lead 
the way toa better understanding of 
various types of cancer and possibls 
to an eventual cure. But of all types 
cancer of the womb is the most com- 
mon and most dangerous to women 

Advantage of the new method now 
being used is that it will detect 
traces of cancer which may take a 
become discoverable 
by other means. Cases caught so 
early vield readily to treatment, 
whereas if uterine cancer develops 
indiscovered to an advanced stage, 
it usually kills three out of four of 
its victims. 

Cancer of the womb or uterus can 
stealthily strike an apparently 
healthy woman anywhere between 
the ages of 20 and 80, often giving 
no warning such as a growth visible 
to the examining doctor’s eye. Such 
excessive menstruation, or 
slight menstruation between the 
ormal periods, or an excessive dis- 
may or may not 


nemiles, 


nosis 


OrmMmMs 


SUCCRPSS 


research stage 


year or so to 


ion ac 
Signs aS 


charge of mucous, 


appear, but they are not necessarily 
symptoms o ince Often within 

few months when more obvious 
signs iv appear, bleeding, pain in 
the vagina, an unusual amount of 
vain during menstruation, and the 
cancer itself, it may be too late for 

medial treatment 

Cancer iuthorities Say that ii 
every woman over 20 took this sim- 


le, inexpensive test regularly about 
‘ this dreaded scourge 
uld be well-nigh eradicated. These 
to specialized 
y1 practice, but are at 
disposal of every physician who 
% consulted by female patients. 

re as simple to administer as 
Certainly if this 
discovered in its 
test, it can be 
simply and cheaply by 
dard met surgery, 


Needless suffering 


mce’ every yea! 


tests ire not timiuted 


ecoloek 


the Wassermar 
it Cancel 
tages by the 
il't more 
hods' of 
X-ray 


ath \ nid } done away 


97 Per Cent Accurate 


) Org N Papanicolaou 
volutionary cancer 


t do Cornell Medical 
) New York and thus start- 
ience of cytology or cell de- 

His findings were confirmed 
Ernest Ayre and his col- 

in the department of gyne- 

the Royal Victoria Hospi- 

{ rt iter developed and modi- 
ystem The basis of the 
apanicolaou test was his discovery 


1928 of cancer cells in vaginal se- 


etion. To help his exhaustive stud- 
es, he later introduced a method of 
xing and staining the mucous de- 
ts so they would be bright and 
b inde the microscope. Detec- 
ym of cancer was accomplished by 


ymparing the irregularly-shaped nu- 


lei of cancer cells with the normal 
ell 

Up to this time the standard 
nethod of detecting uterine cancer 


had been by biopsy, a surgical oper- 
ition whereby a small piece of the 
diseased area is cut away, stained 
ind examined under a microscope 
The trouble was that the piece cut 
away might not be canceroid where 
is another part of the womb might 


$100 


several! 


cost about 


be. This test may 
m spending 


ind iy mear 


iavys in the hospital, and so can 
1ardly be generally used. 

Dr. Ayre. inspired by a visit to 
Papanicolaou, had his colleagues 
make several thousand smear tests 
at the Royal Victoria Hospital in 
connection with his work in gynecol- 


ogical pathology. He was able to 
eport that the new method was 97 
per cent accurate, a finding since 
verified by other researchers in 
thousands of cases. 

Unfortunately the new method 
could not be used widely because 


only a few experts were able to dis- 
tinguish cancer cells from ordinary 
ynes, To get a vaginal smear to 
these experts involved putting it on 
slide and then placing the 
slide in a_ bottle containing ether 
ind alcohol to preserve the cells con- 
tained in the smear. Mailing the in- 
flammable mixture, of course, was 


i glass 


illegal. The method could not be 
applied generally. 
With the help of Miss Evelyn 


Dakin, Dr. Avre devised a method 
of preserving the smear on the glass 
slide. In this state the slide can be 
airmailed to a cytology centre for 
examination and be returned with 
the verdict within several days. Now 
is possible for any doctor any- 
where in the world to take a vaginal 
smear in as little as five minutes, 
put it on a glass slide and dip the 
slide into a few simple chemicals 
which harden and preserve it. The 
utmost speed in diagnosis of cancer 
is essential if the fast-spreading 
disease is to be effectively dealt 
with. 


it 


Verdict From Montreal 


Finding that in many cases inten- 
sive study of several slides was re- 
quired to arrive at the correct diag- 
the Canadian research centre 
about a year and a half ago devel- 
oped a test midway between the 
smear and the biopsy. This more re- 
fined, selective technique has the ad- 
vantages of the other two. A wooden 
stick specially designed to 
scrape off cancer cells from a small 
irea of the cervix, little bigger than 
i nickle, but favorite spot for the 
disease to. strike. This so-called 
spatula cytology technique” is as 
fast and cheap as the smear method, 


nosis, 


was 


but even more accurate as the smear 
does not penetrate into the tissues. 
The test not only detects cancerous 


ireas but will also detect precancer- 
cell changes. 
Slides are 


OUus 


coming in to the Mon- 


treal laboratory for diagnosis from 
several dozen doctors throughout 
North America, who are making 
these new cytological tests. Hun- 

















Miss Elizabeth Smellie, C.B.E., for- 
mer chief superintendent of the Vic- 
toria Order of Nurses, has been 
named western regional nursing con- 
sultant for the Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. Her headquarters will 
be at Vancouver. Photograph is from 
pastel portrait by Kathleen Shackle- 
ton in the New Brunswick Museum. 


i —e 
set up to prevent cancer in the Us 
army could well be duplicated fo; 
civilians in peacetime. Under this 
is perhaps typical of thousands of scheme, there would be regiona) 
others. She came to the Royal Vic- laboratories in most cities similar to 
toria Hospital for a routine examin- @ iliac 
ation. There were no traces of can- 
cer whatsoever to the doctor's keen 
eye. Evidence of uterine cancer re- 
vealed in the new test was confirmed 


dreds of dramatic cases have been 
treated as a result. 
One 25-year-old Canadian woman 





by a biopsy. She was given treat- 
ment and the lingering horrors of D R AW | N G RO 0 M 
this disease were forestalled. She 
will be watched carefully for sev- ANNER 
eral years in case the cancer recurs , ; 
but doctors hold out almost certain a 
hope that she is cured. 

Similar was the case of another 


Canadian woman, 70 years of age, 
who was brought to the hospital for 
an examination by her daughter. 
Within a few minutes cancer was 
detected, later treated and complete- 
ly eradicated. This early diagnosis 
has undoubtedly saved many lives. 

Doctors from afar constantly visit 
the gyne-cytology laboratory at the 


Royal Victoria Hospital to see the 
new cancer detection techniques tefl 





being practised Reprints of up-to- 
date instructions are sought by other 
distant doctors. With more space 
for research in the new Donner 
Building at McGill University, now 
being built, the Montreal group are 
striving for ever-greater perfection. 

So much do other doctors trust 
the laboratory's method that they 
are now beginning their cures on the 
strength of the verdict received from 


Montreal. The cytology test is con- 7 
firmed by biopsy preceding treat- win 
ment. Several cases have proved 


the laboratory to be right even when 
single biopsies showed no trace of 
cancer at the time of testing. 
There also is now a movement on 
foot to bring this test for uterine 
cancer within the reach of every 








woman. Dr. Harold Stewart, chict | =a f 
pathologist for the National Cancer |baxersor ae 
Institute in Washington is a great i 

enthusiast for the cytology test. He CAMEO STATIONER 


suggests that the wartime eee eS Rae ee eee 


network 
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WANTED | 


| 
Female confidential secretary between 25 and 30 years of | 
age for a Chief Executive of large mercantile food business. 
Applicant must have a good memory, an excellent knowledge ] 
of English and a sound practical training .in stenographic and 1 
secretarial duties. Good salary for the right person. Kindly l 
write to Box 91, Toronto Saturday Night. | 




















> The couch of Imperial Loyalist 
tradition is ever welcome in the modern home. Let 
Imperial Loyalist reflect your good taste, 


your keen perception of the quality of 






tine © raftsmanship. Enrich your home by 
the lasting beauty of early Canadian de- 
sign the furniture that is perfectly 


engineered in wood. 
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—_ 
that in Montreal, as well as a na- 
tional one as a court of review for 
doubtful cases and for further re- 
search work. Equipment for such 
laboratories could be easily obtained. 

The small Montreal laboratory, 
staffed by three cytologists and five 
laboratory technicians, stain and in- 
about 250 slides a day. Forty 


oypret 

pail s—or even less in an emer- 
sency from the time a slide arrives 
‘n the mail, it is stained and exam- 
med under a microscope. It takes 
from ten minutes to an hour to de- 
rect cancer cells if present. 


The difficulty in the scheme is 
takes about a year of con- 
nd intensive study to produce 
fully-trained cytologist, so diffi- 
the art of distinguishing can- 
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cer cells. Many of the new cancer 
detection centres springing up send 
their men to Montreal to receive 
training. 

Here in Canada, the new method 
developed by Dr. Ayre with the help 
of other such experts as Dr. John 
Fraser, Dr. N. W. Philpott and Dr. 


W. A. G. Bauld is also attracting 
favorable attention. Dr. Paul Che- 
valier and Dr. H. Oxorn, working 


with Dr. Ayre, are mastering the in- 
terpretation of cytology and carry- 
ing out further research. Prof. Ed- 
win Robertson, at Queen's Univer- 


sity, Dr. John Fisher, at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, and other 
centres are using the method for 
diagnosis. 

Thanks to these Canadians the cy- 
tology test for uterine cancer is now 
a routine procedure and Dr. Ayre’s 
spatula cytology technique a promise 
for the future. Short of sure cure fo 
cancer of all types, these simple 
methods for detecting one and pos- 
sibly more forms before they can da 
a great deal of harm is the best news 
that has come out of the medica! 
laboratories for many years. 


Blue Monday” in England 


By MONA BARRY 


— with the enormous 

4 amount of time expended by me 
beforehand in thinking about having 
to count the washing, the actual time 
spent in so doing passes like a flash. 
In the relief of action, however dis- 
tasteful, the exhausted mind feels 
that progress is being made—move- 
ment is taking place towards a much 
desired end; the eternal laws are 
sweeping this repulsive experience 
away from me, now that I have actu- 
ally embarked upon it. The fact that 
they are also sweeping onwards a 
repetition of it on the following 
Monday I prefer to ignore 

Slowly, slowly I approach the first 
bed—my own. There is always a 
hope that, if left to the last moment, 
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OF YOUNG TENDER LEAVES 


.--for tea filtered crystal clear... 
free from specks and stray leaves... 
always ask for Tender Leaf Tea Balls. 
At your grocer’s. 









Where smart people gather 
Virginia Ovals assure good taste. 
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when the van is hooting, and the 
Laundryman (who has a very cross 
face), is champing at the back door, 
the other members of the family 
will be terrorized into denuding their 
couches themselves, under penalty 
of having to remain unshriven for 
another week. I peel off the cover- 
ings, and think that I must really 
try and send the down quilt to be 
cleaned. 

The bolster —- very thin in the 
niddle and very fat at the ends— 
has now to be removed and thumped. 
Then pillow-case-peeling sets in. I 
j ke two hardish pillows, and one 
very soft one. The hard ones are 
easy to peel, but the soft one eludes 
me. I stuff my hand in and pull, 
and everything collapses. Soft Pil- 
low’s inside appears to contain mere- 
ly one handful of feathers which flits 
from corner to corner. Years pass, 
I finally drop Soft Pillow, and fall 
over the winding-sheets, which are 
treacherously draped over my bed- 
room slippers and the lamp cord. 
Getting up carefully I am surprised 
to see what a pretty mattress I have 


pink brocade, and flowers, and 
springs. “The flowers that bloom 


in the Spring” in fact. Perhaps it 
had better be turned this week. 

I seize one brocade handle and pull. 
Nothing much happens. I seize two 
on the same side, and the mattress 
and I rise into the air, heart to 
heart. Nothing further can be done 
however, so we fall flat again. After 
some thought I take a run at it, and 
this time we not only rise, we totter. 
The question is, shall we turn right 
over, and, in subsiding, wreck every- 
thing on the dressing table opposite, 
or shall we quiver ineffectually to 
rest once more, and all’s to do 
again? Thoughts of safety prevail 
and we sink. 

While regaining my breath I have 
an idea. Seizing the left handle I 
run rapidly round the room, leaping 
over shoes, work baskets, and other 
obstacles en route. The mattress 
follows, rather shocked. Now we 
are broadside on, with only the loss 
of a bedside lamp, a bottle of aspi- 
rin, and a “Daily Light” to our dis- 
credit. Another rest, and up and 
at it once more. Round we go, till 
we have completed the circuit, when 
a faint, uncomfortable thought ob- 
trudes itself, to the effect that I shall 
still be lying on the same piece of 
mattress after all—or shall I? Well I 
can’t stop to worry about that now, 
with the rest of the washing to 
count. 
exercise anyway. 

Daintily I pick up the corners ol 
the sheets, in the manner of the 
Squire’s Lady taking part in an old 
English Folk Dance at the Ser- 
vants’ Ball. One to the right—stoop 

lift. One to the _ left-—stoop 
tweak. Sides to middle and all to- 
gether—drop one, and begin all over 
again. At last, staggering under my 
ghostly load, I waddle on to the 
landing, and as there doesn’t seem 
to be anyone else to do it, carry my 
burden downstairs. There await the 
other bodies to be counted, and the 
book in which to inscribe their un- 
attractive attributes. 

I pick everyone’s garments up 
with one finger and thumb, and drop 
them on to one of two heaps—-on the 
right to go to the Laundry, and on 
the left for me to do at home, in 
case the Laundry doesn’t come back 
in time. Finally I leave the large 
heap, and concentrate on the small 
left hand one. Now this tea cloth is 
small—but the Laundry would get 
it so much whiter .. . over it goes. 
So does a tray cloth with a coffee 
stain, because laundries have special 





The mattress has had some, 














women the world over... E 


c abethn Arcen sinimitable 


Blue Grass... refrest 
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Give her one gift in Blue 
sequence ....an 
Blue Grass Perfume, 2.00 to 70.00 


Blue Grass Flower Mist, 1.75 to 
5.50 


Blue Grass Eau de Cologne, 1.75 


to 3.00 


Blue Grass Eau de Toilette, 7.50 


Blue Grass Body Sachet, for top-to- 
toe fragrance, 2.75 


Blue Grass Sochet, exquisitely 
dainty satin pillows, 1.50 to 3.00 
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Bive Grass Both Salts to chenge the 
tub to a perfumed pool, 5.50 
Bive Gross Both Oil, for the height 
n tub-time enjoyment, 4.50 and 
40.00 
Biue Gress Hend Socp, 1.00 and 
3 tc a box, 2.50 
Bive Gress Dusting Powder, snowy 
soft agoinst the skin cfter bething 
85 . 
Bive Grass Brillicntine to touch the 
hoir with sheen ond frogrence, 1.50 
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SIMPSON'S, 


and at Smartest Shops 


TORONTO 


in Every Town 
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stuff for stains. I don’t think I ean 
do those handkerchiefs—I shouldn't 
do them justice. Over to the right 
they go. Sighing deeply I tie up the 
laundry basket and put it outside 
the back door. Another distasteful 


task nobly and conscientiously dealt 
With for another week Work re- 
mains, however—two socks are left. 
Bearing my trophies between finger 
and thumb I go heavily upstairs to 
the bathroom. 
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Even with hat designer, Walter Flor- 
ell, at hand to advise her, Eve Ar- 
den is in the throes of indecision. 














They try the effect of "Henry VIII”. 
a pink and black satin beret twined 
with velvet. ‘Give it back to Henry.” 














Florell beams over an off-the-face 
number trimmed with satin ribbon 
and pink plumes. Eve is fit to be tied. 











Eve's choice is “Allegro”, a banana 
colored felt bedecked with ostrich 
plumes, green and purple ribbons. 





THE FEMININE OUTLOOK 





Poland Is a Gourmet's Paradise 
For Those Who Get the Gravy 


By PATRICIA PALMER 


Warsaw. 

_ IS just one of the anomalies of 
the new, or revolutionary Poland 

where food shortages make big 

political news that you can dine, in 

the old fashioned better than 

anywhere else in Europe. 

The contradiction is embroidered 
with fetching details. You get the 
best meals of all in the crumbling 
Colosseum-like atmosphere of the 
Europejski, its formal terrace draped 
in flowering vines and fringed with 


sense, 


luminous ruins to the accompani- 
ment of a band that could draw a 
crowd in any New York night club; 


ruinous, yet perfectly 
host is an aristocrat, 
Czetwertynski, a 
hotelman like his father and his 
grandfather before him, managing 
what is left of his inheritance. 


prices 
legal; 


Prince Stefan 


are 
your 


Happy Delirium 


The Europejski has the edge on 
glamor but it isn’t the only place in 
Warsaw where you can pamper the 
gourmet in you. Simon and Stecki’s 
is just a dark little cavern but it's 
run by a famous restaurateur of pre- 
war days and the pheasant brings 
on a happy delirium. It is just slight- 
ly better than Canaletto, Konga or 
the Hotel Polonia, all of them bulg- 
ing with foreigners and well-heeled 
Poles. 

Eating 
supposes 


at any of these places pre- 
the possession of astro- 
nomical number of zlotys, folding 
money chiefly interesting for its 
minuscule buying power. The zloty 
was worth about 20 cents before the 
war, now it takes ten of them to pay 
for a street car ride, and if you want 
to finance an evening for two at the 
Europejski — with vodka — 3,000 will 
be the minimum. That’s $30 at the 
legal rate of exchange, $3 by shop- 
ping around the black market. 

The rate is somewhere between 
these extremes for most foreigners 
living in Poland since governments 
andinternational organizations 
usually let their employees draw 
about 400 zlotys for every dollar or 





its equivalent that they would be 

11 elsewhere. So the foreigners 
manage eat the stuff that dreams 
re made on. 

A few Poles manage too—specu 
lators, shopkeepers, eaua riches 
that had some foreign currency put 

they could sell on the black mar- 
Ket. They don’t do it on salaries, for 
the Prime Minister himself is said to 
eet no more than 50,000 zlotvs a 

t 1 the 4 1 1S 
( 10,000 | et 
ur figut ) 
A lave 
Polish Cuisine 
? , vavs oO nag 
¢ A d le@anS the I 
i ti ay bonuses 
qua T1¢ ) LOLa Ee 
venil vi resents of 
ods ) t Ificlals re 
t naract ist yf tr Yew 
Mloreover about 9,000,000 ra- 
{ ire issued to certain 
1f workers out of the 23,000 
000 ulatior They represent a 
ice subsidy 1 loaf of bread 
100 zlotys on the free mar 
e only 6 if you buy it with 
The farmer gets the same 
his meat butter, eggs and 

i ) tte vhere he sells 

them ar on tt tioned goods the 
é nt | e difference. It is 
omewhat imperfect answer to the 
black market; officials admit that 
England’s is the ideal rationing sys 
te it add u eople were too 
undisciplined after the occupation to 
submit to anything so orderly.” 
o the favored few get the gravy 
fs in this case being an agglomer- 
tion of delicacies like smoked Polish 
n raw that tastes as if the 
vere fattened on pure cream 
Chateaubriand that part it the 


touch of the knife—elegant hors 
d'oeuvres caviar iced soups like 
chlodnik of beets and sour cream 


spiked with hard boiled eggs, fresh 
cucumber, tiny lobsters—pastries that 
breathe of brandy and butter. 

French and Russian _ influences 
gently welded give the Polish cuisine 
its distinctive character. Little garlic 
is used except in their famous sau- 
sages. Chopped fresh dill is their fa- 
vorite herb with chives and parsley 
poor second and third. They make 
their own version of borscht but it's 
still borscht, and use sour cream 
liberally, finding it an _ especially 
happy combination with cold truit 
soups. 

Unlike most Europeans the Poles 
really enjoy fruit and vegetables, 
know how to prepare and serve 
them without losing the _ essential 
flavor and consistency. They purée 
spinach like the rest but seem to 
prefer other vegetables in their nat- 


ural state with just butter or perhaps 
butter and crumbs. For like all good 
cooks they know how to cook simple 
dishes well. Creamed mushrooms are 
simply mushrooms and cream—the 
little four-inch fresh water lobsters 
characteristic of all the Baltic states 
are just boiled with branches of dill 
and sliced onions, served in an earth- 
enware tureen looking like a bucket- 
ful of the bottom of the ocean. 
Vegetable soup in this school is 
straightforward and fragrant. They 


make it either with beef bones or 
Maggi, the most popular kind of 
bouillon cube, and add anything 
that’s around, cauliflower, beans, 


carrots, a couple of onions, parsley, 
salt and very little pepper. It may 
be strained or not and a cup or two 
of sweet cream is added for each two 
quarts of soup just before serving. 
White bread cut in cubes’ and 
browned in butter tops it off. 


Beets And Cream 


Cold soups are standard for sum- 
mer, many of them founded on beet 
stock made simply by cooking beets 
in water in the proportion of a pound 
to a generous quart. They think the 
little flat beets give the best color 
and say they should be peeled, cut 
up and cooked with salt and a bay 
leaf for about 20 minutes. The salt 


deepens the color and a few table. 
spoons of vinegar added part way 
through brings out the flavor. The 
stock is just strained, a little suga; 
added to neutralize the vinegar 
chilled. 

This is the base for most of thei; 
cold soups—then the Poles start to 
improvise. Cucumber in fine strips js 
a favorite ingredient, cream sweet or 
sour is often added, hard boiled eggs 
in slices give body and some little 
croutons that taste like puffed 
are a popular garnish. 

This ruby infusion is quite diffe, 
ent from Russian borscht but they 
make that too, better than the Rus. 
sians, they add modestly. It’s a beef 
and vegetable soup, mostly beets with 
the addition of any others they hap. 
pen to have—including cabbage anq 
potatoes—all cut up the same size 
and seasoned only with salt, pepper 
and bay leaf. The stock is made first, 
bones removed and vegetables added 
for about three-quarters of an how 
Almost a main course, this 
poured over a couple of cups of sow 
cream is served in a tureen. 

Most of the hors d’oeuvres are del- 
icatessen specialties like = sn 
salmon, smoked eel, pdtés, ham, 
caviar, smoked herrings in oil with 
mounds of chopped onion, dill and 
chives or herring in a sour cream 
sauce with slices of raw onion 
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NORTHERN’S 


sae It! Hear It! 
At your 


Northern Electric 


Dealer's. 
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SEE IT! HEAR ITE 
“It speaks for itself in Aeatual 





better than we can ever hope to do 
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RADIO-COMBINATIO 


This is a musical instrument housed in a handsome walnut cabinet. 


It is engineered to give you enduring satisfaction. The ‘Natural Tone” 


feature is the result of Northern's years of experience in sound trans- 


mission and sound reproduction. Quality built and favourably weal 


Standard Broadcost and Two Short Wave Bands 


Permanent Magnet Speaker A Deluxe 


mentioned here 


cords Simply push 


etcally stons qhter last reeurd is played 


handling records 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Combination 


FULLY AUTOMATIC RECORD PLAYER AND CHANGER 


rontroal bultan for automate trecarnd feyection 


7 tubes with 9 tube performance 


Large 


with Many Additional Features not 


Your Northern Electric dealer will explain them to you 


plays 12 ten inch of 10 twelve 
Auto 


Mt 


Quiet in operahon 


Northern Flectric 





Listen to the Northern Electric Hour, “Forward With Canada", Monday Evenings, See your newspaper for Time and Station. 
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Te . . 
that takes a little preparation is a 
jellied fish dish that would be good 
for lunch or supper with sliced cu- 
cumbers or a salad. a 
They use white fish that will jell 
put gelatine could be added. The fil- 
leted fish is cooked in a very small 
amount of water with parsley, on- 
ions, salt, pepper, half teaspoon of 
sugar and bay leaf. Set in the 
strained water in a long mouid they 
! idd slices of hard boiled egg, 


cE aiee. raw onion or anything 
else that strikes their fancy or else 
turn it out on a platter and line up 
hard boiled eggs in an even row 
along the entire length topping each 
with a square of smoked salmon. 
Most of the pdtés you get .in 
Poland are home made and _ rich 


to challenge the Strasbourg 
liver variety. An easy one 
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The Princess’ Gown 
to Be “By Hartnell” 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


\' \RMAN Bishop Hartnell has a 
“" solid frame and square features 
h ited him well for the rugby 
field at Cambridge during the bright 
young ‘twenties. And to look at him 
now, in his carefully preserved for- 
i would think of him still as 
likely lad in any scrum. 

It is only after chatting to him for 
a few minutes in his dove-grey show- 
oom, Bruton Street, Mayfair, hear- 
iis airy, effervescent wit, watch- 
gestures, delicate, dilettante, 
ver effete, that you understand 
is today one of the world’s 
best in the art of making women 
lovely. 

Recently he learnt by cable he had 
won the American Nieman Marcus 
award, which is ‘tops’ in the fashion 
busins His preparations to board 
the “Queen Mary” to go and get it 
cancelled, however, after the 
announcement that he was the Brit- 
ish designer chosen to make Princess 
Elizabeth's wedding gown. 

Many miles of exquisite fabrics 
have run under the Hartnell sewing- 
machines on to beautiful and illus- 
trious figures since that day in 1921, 
when, with 300 pounds in his pocket, 
he came down from Cambridge after 
his s¢ 


ino the 





whv he 


nnd year, knowing exactly 
where he was going. It was the late 
Lucy, Lady Duff Gordon, then fa- 
shion writer on the Daily Graphic 


vho ftar 
0 eC] 


seeing his costumes in a 
lle omie opera, ‘persuaded him 
up modern languages and 
ckle Paris at its own game in 
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“Go and learn 


somebody else’s 
ut he tt the sack. 
) draw,” he was told. But he didn't 
waste me on lessons. The 300 
went into a sewing-machine 
and the decor of an attic in the West 
End. He employed his sister and 
mstresses, and his early cus- 
vere largely stage folk. 
I's mood changed with the 
d in the graver ‘thirties he 
attract, besides the gay, the 
gracl ind the great. His first 
‘ontact with Royalty came when he 
the Duchess of Gloucester’s 
dress. At the ceremony he 
Duchess of York and the 
ncesses. His work was not 
- The first Royal order was 
i-bearers’ costumes at the 
on. Then he designed Queen 
“ADCS Wardrobe for the State 
France in 1938. Even Paris 
ithtaken. A French decora 
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takes a pound of beef liver and a 
half pound of pork liver ground to- 
gether three times with three med- 
ium onions, two eggs, salt, pepper 
and herbs. It’s packed into a greased 
tin and baked in a fairly slow oven 
for an hour, cooled in the pan and 
served in slices. Cheap but 
expensive. 

The idea of making gravy out of 
flour and water has no charm for 
Polish cooks—if anything is added to 
the meat juices it must be cream 
and cream, they believe, goes par- 
ticularly well with veal. This dish 
has a fancy name but the outlines 
are familiar. A thick slice from a 
leg of veal, weighing at least two 
pounds, is browned on both sides in 


tastes 


hot fat in which some chopped onions 
have been lightly cooked. It's finished 
by gently simmering in the covered 
frying pan with the onions, salt, pep- 
per and not more than half a cup of 
water for a little less than an hour. 
The gravy is made with lots of cream 
and a little flour after the meat is 
taken out of the pan. 

In spring and summer young chick- 
ens are served whole or in halves 
stuffed. They use the chicken liver in 
the stuffing, browning it in a little 
butter and one small chopped onion 
and adding this to a couple of slices 
of white bread squeezed out in water, 


an egg, salt and pepper. Fry the 
chicken in a deep covered pan or 


roast covered. Use lots of butter and 


you've got it—-who wouldn't! 

The number and quality of Polish 
pastries mesmerize even those among 
the foreign contingent that resolutely 
say “I never eat dessert.” Kruche 
Babeczki is their version of straw- 
berry shortcake and accounts for the 


glazed look some people have at 
strawberry time. 
They knead butter, sugar and 


flour in the proportions of a third of 
a cup of sugar to a cup of butter 
and flour that equals the butter in 
weight. This goes into a cool place 
for an hour then is rolled very thin 
with a little sour cream added if it is 
too dry. Baked in tart tins until gold- 
en brown morsels filled 
with cream with 


these 
whipped 


are 
mixed 


strawberries or raspberries. 

At this point it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that Poles love chocolate 
icing and splash it on rich cakes with 
abandon. Something modestly called 
almond torte is a cake composed en- 
tirely of eggs, ground almonds and 
sugar—it is split and swabbed with a 
mixture of butter, cocoa, ground 
coffee, milk and sundry other in 
gredients that would give a calorie 
counter a hectic flush just to read it 

But the Poles don’t waste their 
time with such futile practices. When 
it comes to lost causes they like them 
on the political not the gastronomic 
front which adds a certain zest to liv 
ing. Moreover what they put on at 
the table can be taken off behind the 
barricades. 





Woman in-a Tooke shirt... 


interpreted by Sergio Calderén, artist Mexican 


and modern. Triumphantly man-tailored for freedom in 


action, in sharp white or colour, patterned or plain. 


Fearlessly washable. Dauntless for wear. 


At better shops across Canada. 
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De-Control in the Cost of Food 
Causes Revival of Hoarding 


By JANET MARCH 


pony the time of the an- 

nouncement that the price of 
flour was de-controlled, and the time 
when the retail price went up the 
grocery stores looked as if an in- 
vading army had descended on them. 
Hoarding, which was frowned on in 
the war as an unpatriotic action 
seems to be considered now a smart 
thing to do, and shoppers went home 
so laden with bags of flour that their 
families are certain to be letting out 
waistbands with all the starch they 


You can imagine the little woman 
sticking up her man for a bit of 


extra money to finance that pile of 


groceries now inconveniently parked 
in the back hall, and then once she 
gets to the shops again some fever- 
ish friend will persuade her into lay- 
ing in a large stock of household 
cleanser or boxed cereals. It always 
seems to be the bulky things which 
people urge you to hoard. The only 
hoarding I ever did, and I was scared 
to mention it in the days when a 


prices it was a pleasant surprise to 
pick up a tin of clams and find that 
they cost two cents less than the last 
time they were on the shelves. To 
celebrate this unusual event why not 
try some 


Clam Chowder 


1 can of clams 

1 medium onion 

3%, cup of diced cooked potatoes 
1 teaspoon of salt 

1, teaspoon of pepper 

4 cups of milk 

4 tablespoons of butter or fat 

3 tablespoons of flour 


Melt one tablespoon of the butter 
or fat. Chop the onion finely and 
cook it gently in the butter for about 
ten minutes. Then 
the butter and stir in the flour and 
the salt and pepper. Add the milk 


add the rest of ® 


Onomatopeia 
By ELIZABETH WINSBY 


i Probably it is a 
long time since you groaned over 
the spelling of that word in school. 
And in case its meaning has slipped 
your mind, the dictionary says it is 
“the formation of words by imitation 
of sounds, often the sound made by 
the thing signified.” 

Possibly no language is richer in 
examples of it than Chinook, the jar- 
gon used in the early days of Can- 
ada by traders doing business with 
the Indians. It might almost be des- 
cribed as sign language in sound. 

Have you ever boiled porridge toa 
nice thick consistency? Remember 
how the bubbles form little mouths 


that open to emit steam, then cloge 
with a tiny smack? In Chinook, t, 
boil is “lip-lip.” 

Have you ever swallowed an oy. 
ter? “Klogh-klogh” is the word {o, 
that! 

‘“‘“Hee-hee’’—the sound of laughter_ 
denotes anything done just for fun, 4 
theatre is a “hee-hee house.” A rea) 
fist fight is “pok-pok,” the landing of 
blows, But merely boxing for sport 
is “hee-hee pok-pok.” 

One hesitates to think of the table 
manners that led to the naming of 
food as “muck-a-muck’’—too remip. 
iscent of an over-full mouth. 

A watch is “tik-tik.” 

You can see how well suited Chip. 
ook was to its period, how quickly 
even the most illiterate could “catch 
on.” 
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professional tongue cookers who put 

them in cans. This is nonsense be- 
® cause there is no trick about cook- 
ing a well pickled tongue except in 
the time you let it boil. You prac- 
tically can't let it simmer too long. 
Cover it with water and add a bay 
leaf and a little thyme and just leave 
it barely bubbling for hours—about 
four is the right time for a fair sized 
tongue. Then let it cool in the water 
in which it cooked and go to work 
on getting out the amazing number 
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| Quest for an Uninhabited Quince 


_] Eaten with a Runcible Spoon 
By MARY QUAYLE INNIS 


rT 


A fORBIDDING in appearance, trucu- 


. jent in character, the quince wards 
if off only those who do not know its 
rt favor. The quince-lover, though he 
sighs, accepts. the challenges laid 
le dow n by his favorite fruit. If 
of providence, as they say, never made 
. 4 better berry than the strawberry, 
never was there concocted a fruit 
n with a finer flavor than that of the 
iy quince or one harder to come by. 
h For one thing the quince ripens— 


or rather appears on the market, for 

a a quince never ripens — after other 
® .tive fruits have disappeared, leav- 
ing the housekeeper, short in temper 
and sugar, eager to hang up her pre- 
serving kettle and call it a season. 
Having worked through the long ar- 

ray from strawberries to late pears 

| she is prepared, unless she has tasted 
it, to ignore the quince. Indeed she 
may never have seen it, for the 
quince is as retiring as it is unco- 


operative. 


Unprepossessing 


Colored a dull chartreuse, it is fur- 
ther protected by a veil of gray fuzz 
so that it looks like an inferior and 
unseasonable green apple. An apple 
badly-adjusted from the blossom, for 
quinces are all asymmetrical, lumpy 

A or pear-shaped with complexions 
i flawed by scales and_ blemishes. 
Rushing joyfully upon a basketful of 
the treasures for which I have waited 
all summer and deep into October, 
Iam regarded by fellow shoppers as 
a woman set on mediocrity and pre- 
pared to pay high for it. A basket of 
poor quinces costs twice as much, in 
our part of the country, as a basket 
of the most luscious peaches and is 
worth it. 

Having paid well, I lug home the 
basket'’s iron weight and set to work. 
For this moment I have saved sugar 
and sharpened my knives but the 
latter is a needless preparation. The 
ripest quince can blunt the sharpest 
knife in two minutes. Its flesh is yel- 
lowish, granular, hard as sandstone 
which it resembles. You need sheer 
muscle and your hand will be sore 
and cramped to knife-handle shape. 
The dry, harsh flesh grates under the 
blade, the dry, furry, leather skin 
must be chipped off like the skin of 
a pumpkin. Now you are inside and 






























now you resolve to forego quinces 
permanently—after this year. At the 
/ same moment last year you made the 
Same vow. 
] Because whoever grows quinces 
/ never sprays them. In years of 
ardent quince-pursuit, I have never 


found an uninhabited quince or at 
least not more than half a dozen. 
The first laborious cut reveals what 
seems to the optimistic glance a clear 
half-section. Here at last is a worm- 
less quince. But there is a tiny black 
speck near the core which, when you 
try to cut it away, reveals a tunnel, 
the tunnel, followed labyrinthine 
through solid rock leads to a cave, 
Which opens upon a black, interior 
cavern. It is a proper quince. Quince, 
cut up in the kettle, looks not like 
halves or even quarters of any 
known fruit but like ungraded gravel. 


Thrives In Neglect 


If you ask your fruit-dealer why 
quinces are so expensive and so poor, 
he says lucidly, “Cost too much, no 
Sale.” A fruit which thrives in ne- 
glect 


and shows it — a quince tree 
Used to be found, I am told, in some 
pOorner of nearly every farm. A gar- 
idening book offers as the only means 
" rid a quince tree of beetles the 
_Jarring method” by which the tree 
IS “hit with a padded mallet till the 
beetles fall off.” “They’re so wormy,” 
phe fruit man says, “they spoil the 
Freee 80 farmers are cutting down 
Ss pinay trees.” No remedy other 
™ Erie or cutting down seems 
’ ~*© occurred to anybody. 

Books, like farmers, unite to give 


the n 
Ape ce a bad name. An “austere 
tar “sttingent” fruit, says the Bri 
¥ inlea, and roundly, “the least es 
femed of 





all tree fruits in the United 


States.” The seeds are used for the 
mucilage they yield when soaked in 
vater, which is valuable medicinally 
and in the arts. Aside from the mys- 
terious use of this mucilage as a 
medicine, I know of only one use 
for it in the arts. An old recipe book 
recommends quince -seed lotion for 
curling the hair. 

Literature provides, as far as I 
can find out, only one mention of the 
fruit. 

“They dined on mince and slices 

of quince 

Which they ate with a runcible 

spoon.” 

‘Inedible in an uncooked state,” the 
book says and experience underlines 
the dictum. Had Edward Lear ever 
encountered a quince? Was the run- 


with its stony texture? If so, let us 
have a line of runcible quince-knives 
on the market before October. Or was 
Lear snatching up at random a 
rhyme for “mince”? 

Having expended sugar, time, tem- 
per and the skin of the index finger 
on a costly kettleful of beige gravel, 
you stir and simmer, while juice 
amazingly distils itself from the 
grudging substance, the sand-color 
changes to gold and to that rich, 
glowing amber which causes quince- 
eaters to think of amber only as 
quince-preserve-colored. Jars of this 
treasure, the color of autumn sun- 
shine, of late oak leaves, of bronze 
chrysanthemums, with a flavor at 
once subtle and unforgettable, have 
only one drawback. They are almost 
too precious to open. But not quite. 
The quince-lover has a ready-made 
celebration compactly at hand for an- 
niversary or gala day or for that 
prime event—encounter with another 
quince addict. The hurdles to quince- 
enjoyment being so many and so 
stiff, such a meeting is by no means 


Why shouldn't it be a more fre- 
quent pleasure? Among research pro- 
jects, laboratories and foundations, 
why not the Quince Institute? When 
science searches with formidable suc- 
cess for so many less desirable ends, 
why not strive toward the uninhab- 
ited quince? In ancient times in Per- 
sia, quinces grew to such perfection 
as to be eaten raw. If this is an un- 
attainable ideal, may we hope for 
quinces which can be cut open with- 
out mortal struggle and found so 
clear and intact within that the knife 
can chop them, eventlessly, twice and 
no more. Goal and_ insignia—the 
Quince Quartered. 

e e 
Four in a Carret 
By MARION SIMMS 


T WAS a shabby little room in a 
London lodging house—shared by 


four struggling young men who 
bunked together to cut down ex- 
penses. 


different 
homes. 

One was a student from Panama. 

Another was a Hungarian artist. 

The third was a lowly Irish clerk 
in an insurance office who dreamed 
of becoming a writer. 

The fourth, an ambitious English- 
man, had an obscure job with a Lon- 
don telephone company. 

The young nobodies borrowed each 


environments and distant 


others’ shirts and sat together over 
midnight snacks—brightening their 
obscurity with plans. 

Today. the names of all four are 


world known. 

The student was Harmodio Arias, 
who became a president of Panama. 

The insurance clerk was St. John 
Ervine, whose distinction came as 
playwright and critic. 

The Hungarian artist was Willy 
Pogany. His art work has brought 
him renown and decorations through 
the Americas and Europe. 

And the telephone company em- 
ployee became the Rt. Hon. Herbert 

















Chance brought them together at Stanley Morrison, member of the 
cible spoon a weapon able to cope common. the turn of the century from widely British Cabinet. 
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Louisbourg's Honorary Curator 
Has a Heritage of History 


By LYN HARRINGTON 


NE McLENNAN, Hon unequalled in later years. He 
to urge u- brought out a definitive history of 

I Louisbourg from its founding to its 

fall, 1713-1758, a bulky tome, yet ex- 

tremely readable. Katharine had 

helped to unearth that material, had 

compiling it, so that her in- 

the publication was scarce- 


nicet\ 


Katharine McLennan 
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rain 


Archives Of Paris 
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ly less than his. The book appeared 
in 1918, and is still the reliable vol- 
ume on which historians depend. 
By 1928, the Dominion Govern- 
ment had become interested enough 
to expropriate the land on which the 
“Old Town" stood, and set it aside as 
a National Historic Park. All but 
two of the dwellings were removed, 
these being reserved as a residence 
for the caretaker, and a little white 
frame building for a museum. Both 
have been replaced by attractive, 
well-designed stone buildings. 
Father and daughter hustled over 
to Paris, then, in 1929 for further de- 
tails which would add interest to the 
museum. Senator McLennan donat- 
ed all the facsimiles which he had 
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had made for his monumental work, 
and many relics he had assembled. 
Katharine was so interested, she de- 
cided to make a careful model of 
the fortress and its outer fortifica- 
tions. Bastions, curtain walls, glacis 
and fosse were familiar terms to 
her. 

The model was completed in 1934, 
and placed in the little museum. It 
was transferred to the new museum 
upon completion, and is still a fore- 
most exhibit to many visitors. But 
what was Miss McLennan’'s surprise 
and pleasure to be appointed Honor- 
ary Curator! It is a duty for which 
she was well-fitted, and which she 
has carried on faithfully ever since. 

“When Katharine isn't at home,” 


say her friends, “you can be 
she’s out at Louisbourg.” 

And even when she is at home 
she’s still out at Louisbourg they 
might have added, for she is usually 
working on a new large-scale mode} 
of the fortress and the townsite. The 
care and attention to detail Which 
goes into such an undertaking js pro. 
digious. Every last door and Window 
must be meticulously measured to 
correspond with those plans un. 
earthed in the musty archives of 
Paris. 

‘The work has not been fatiguing» 
she protests, “and really I have ep. 
joyed it very much.” She missed her 
frequent excursions to the fort dur. 
ing the years when she was Genera] 
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SL ELIOT LL Chairman of the Blood Donor Clinic dismay in reading authors who English and New England soldiers landed in its rightful place. 

— in Cape Breton Island. haven't bothered to be accurate. had fallen. The sheep are still there, Hundreds of objects, fascinating 

Ideal Beauty Salon Through her work at the museum The first historian and author to unmechanized lawnmowers for the historically and in their own right, 

Ww, ©. WILQAND she has met many historians such as’- take an interest in Louisbourg in hundred acres of short grass. are lodged in museum cases or hang 

Dr. J. Clarence Webster and Dr. D. modern times, had come and gone Interested tourists have sometimes framed on the walls. To enumerate 
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W hy Can't 
You Write? 


It’s much simpler 


than you think? 


10 many people with the “germ” of 
Meviting in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to tak- 
ing the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the vreat bulk of 
commercial writing is done Ey so-called 
‘unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men 
and ymen produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on 
tray ‘lub, church and local affairs 
human interest stories, children, home- 
making activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of cheques for 
$25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
Whose latent ability was perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that 
the way to learn to write is by writing! 


Newspavne1 copy desk editors waste no 
time theories or ancient classics 
The ry is the thing. Every copy 
“cut es through the course of prac- 
tical ticism—a training that turns 
out > successful authors than any 
othe perience 
TI > Why Newspaver Institute of 
An Dases its writing instruction 
on ft opy Desk Method. It starts and 
uU writing in vour own ‘home 
( wn time. And upon the very 
id of actual assignments given 
dail metropolitan revorters Thus 
Dy doing, not by studying the 
styles of model authors 
eek your work is analyzed 
lively by practical writers 
they heln to clarify vour own 
style. Writing soon becomes 
Orbing. Profitable, too, as v« 
professional” touch that gets 
‘ rial accepted by editor 
“4 Vou can see const int progress 
week as vour faults are con 
{ your writing ability grows 


H You Natural Ability? 
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C, Harvey, of the Maritimes, friend- 
ships which she treasures. Contacts 
with authors such as Thomas Rad- 
dall, intent on getting authentic 
background for his novel “Roger 
Sudden” have compensated for the 


before Miss McLennan’s day. Fran 
cis Parkman, absorbing local atmos 
phere for his valuable histories, 
prowled around the overgrown 
moats and mounds, and remarked on 
the sheep pasturing where French, 
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The Monarch of the Id 


By EARLE BIRNEY 


(With some apclogies to Gilbert & 
Sullivan but none to the Examiner 
of Publications in the Customs 
Branch of the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa) 


1 

| AM the Scourge of scribbling 
crooks, 

The Examiner of Books 

Whose might is right by the Customs 


Act. 
Chorus 


He bans every magazine of fiction 
or pious tract, 

screeds pornographic, every snap 
or pious tract, 
drawings, etchings, 
pamphlets, artifacts. 
bans every volume leatherbound 
or paperbacked 

That fails to pass his quizz in Moral 

‘Pact! 


Al 


Al 


paintings, 


He 


I] 
And now my salary is earned 
Letting no page go unturned 


To spot sedition, sex or treason. 


Chorus 

Whether masking as a classic or a 
book of rhyme or reason 

Or a portrait of a lady who has not 
enough to please on, 

He will stop them at the border and 
declare them out of season, 

He will stamp them as fit only for 


His Majesty's adhesion, 
\na obscene and full of blasphemy 
and treason! 
IT] 


Anonymous in Ottawa 

I preserve the Moral Law 

And impound every drop of 
sin 


foreign 


Chorus 


Neither Lawrence, Farrell, Faulk 
ner, B. MeFadden or their kin, 

Neither Hanley, Patchen, Joyce, 
Arabian Nights or notes therein, 

Neither Panter-Downes nor. Rad- 
clyffe-Hall (although as_ yet 
Rast Lynne), 

Neither Palzac, Edmund _ Wilson, 


Goldman, Maupassant or Glyn, 
Miller, Stopes or Trotsky, 
Margaret Sanger or Rubin, 

import or smuggle in 
verbal gin! 


Henry 


May 


their 





SEEDS OF CRIME 


ers I buy when they’re high 


and unload when they’re low, 


Yet it isn't the stocks that are griev- 
ing me so; 

And it isn’t the housing that’s driving 
me mad, 

Nor the beggarly heat from the hot 
water rad; 

And I can’t blame the government’s 
shortage of snorts, 

Or the absence of soap, or my 
youngsters’ reports, 

Or the fact that my Persian ran off 
with a Tom: 

I ean take such rebuffs and be pe 
fectly calm 

Yet I sit and I stand and I walk and 
I run, 


And I start to do something but noth 
ing gets done; 


And I ean’t for the life of me chuckle 


or grin, 


For my thoughts are devoted com 
pletely to sin: 
Oh the morning is dark it’s a 


quarter to four, 


I'm preparing to hop out and burgle ° 


a store: 
I’m 
reason to 
there isn’i 
house! 7a 7 


will agree that 


grouse, 


sure 


\nd 


Kot 


I've 


1 darn cigarette in the 


IV 


I am the Monarch of the Id, 

The Keeper of the Freudian Lid, 

Though my praise no man or woman 
chants 


Chorus 

Although all things immoral he can 

cipher at a glance 

singlehanded keeps us 

in literary pants 

‘There’s none at home nor yet abroad 
who honors him with chants, 


And clothed 


E'xcept our Cabinet Ministers, thei: 
brothers in the Manse, 
And all the local publishers, their 


fathers and their aunts, 
Tleir sisters and_ their 


and their aunts! 


cousins, 
whom they reckon up by dozens, 


contributed hints regarding the ex 
hibits, details which were not known 
previously. The arrangement of the 
museum is thoroughly satisfactory 
to the history lover. Nothing is here 
that has no direct bearing on the 
subject—-no ostrich eggs from Africa, 
no street-car tickets garnered from 
far-off cities. (Yes, things like that 
do into historical museums.) 


get 


Just Common Sense 


Without specific training in mu 
seum arrangement, Miss McLennan 


has studied the subject in museums 
in Canada and abroad. “It’s merely 
a common-sense arrangement,” 
says off-handedly. But museum visi 
tors know that it displays both dis 
crimination and good taste 

Many of the objects have been do 
nated by the people of the village of 
Louisburg, by historians, and by in 
terested friends both in Canada and 
the United. States. While 
wouldn't think of asking favors foi 
herself, Katharine McLennan doesn't 


she 


she 


mind intimating she'd like this or 
that for the museum. There's a cer- 


tain silver fork there on permanent 
loan largely through her persistence. 
It was found on the site of the fort- 
but was long used as a pickle 
fork in a boarding house, before it 


ress 


even a few would be too lengthy. 
Friends have continued their gener 
osity, so that the catalogue brought 


time 


aut some 170 is having to be 
enlarged and revised 

Katharine has also written a brief 
history of Louisbourg, a colorful 
version which makes the story come 


alive for thousands of casual tour- 
ists. Like her father before her, hei 
writings centre around the one ob- 


the im 
Louisbourg 


ject of their mutual! interest 
pregnable fortress of 


IN GRATITUDE 


§ larobnsshicai for the bounty of 

the land 

For aye and aye; 

(I need assistance, though 
stand 


to under 


The price We pay.) 

For field of whispering grain, for 
tender fruit 

Of ruddy hue, 


For cornucopiae beyond compute 


Merci beaucoup 

For butter. eggs, green peppers, 
frozen food, 

Milk, coffee, tea; 

(But must so many middle-men in- 
trude 

’'Twixt them and me?) 


J.E.P. 
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“Heavies” Must Remain 
Major British Exports 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The British Government's plan for 
overcoming the economic crisis 
would have been more encour- 
aging to Britons, says Mr. Mars- 
ton, if it had stressed increased 
production to give a larger sur- 
plus for export, instead of fix- 
ing an export figure first, leaving 
whatever remains for home con- 
sumers. 

The program also stresses light 
industry on the principle that 
anything is desirable in the in- 
terests of increased exports. This 
is a short-sighted policy, be- 
cause, in the long run, it is heavy 
manufactures, in which field 
Britain is acknowledged superior, 
that will be demanded by in- 
creasingly discriminating world 
buyers. 





expenditure (modernization of tac- 
tories, construction of roads, hospi- 
tals, schools, and other social pro- 


jects) by £200 millions to divert more 


resources to exports. (The estimate 
of capital expenditure, including re- 
stocking, originally put forward for 
1947 was £1,750 million.) There are 


limited powers for directing labor. 
Fuel and materials are being allo- 
cated according to a system of 


priorities specially stressing indus- 
tries which export or which save im- 
ports. 

Failing adequate success in stimu 
lating the export industries, the idea 
seems to be simply to divert goods 
from the home market to the quan- 
tity required to meet the somewhat 
reduced cost of imports and other 
overseas expenditure. The balance is 
to be struck by mid-1948, and in the 
meantime such expediencies as the 
sale of gold to the United States and 


largely, in the next year or two, on 
the aid forthcoming from the United 
States; which might, of course, call 
for a very different plan for British 
industry. But that is by the way. 

In terms of general policy, the 
first essentiai is to close the gap. 
It might have been done, temporar- 
ily, with more loans, but the Govern- 
ment has wisely budgeted for a gen- 
uine equation of outgoings and 
receipts. 


Right and Wrong Ways 


There are, however, right Ways 
and wrong ways of doing the neces- 
sary, and it is not certain that the 


plan now drawn in outline is the 
right way. Even these days, the 


standard of living of the people 
counts for something, and obviously 
an assurance cf increased produc- 
tion, leaving a larger surplus for ex- 
port, would have been preferable to 
the method of fixing export targets 
first, leaving to the home market 
the remainder of output. Industry, 
it is true, is asked to increase produc- 
tion by 10 per cent, but it is not 
given the means. 

It is hard to believe that there is 
nothing positive and definite to be 
done to raise output. The basic prob- 























ondon the borrowing of dollars from the lem in postwar Britain is labor- 
"THE British Government has International Monetary Fund are power, and undoubtedly a substan- 
| adopted an essentially arithme- being used to finance surplus im- tial increase in production could be 
tical a ich to the nation’s pay-_ ports. achieved if more able-bodied labor 
ments ss Calculating the deficit This plan, suitably reinforced with were available and attracted to use- 
at £600 millions for the year to June’ individual export targets for each ful work. Therefore, the mainten- 
next, it has imposed cuts in expendi main industry, is certainly the most ance by a relatively small country of 
ture of £228 millions and set an ex detailed yet produced to overcome an army larger than that of the USS. 
port target of £372 millions total the crisis. Whether it will work out requires more explanation than has 
savi £600 millions in practice depends, as Government so far been offered. The armed 
It proposes, of course, to adapt the spokesmen have emphasized, on the forces and workers supplying them 
nternal economy to some extent to general state of world trade. And number at least a million and a half, 
the change, notably reducing Capital the state of world trade depends (Continued on Next Page) 
THE BUSINESS ANGLE 
da Faces Difficult Period 
By P. M. RICHARDS 
"Wapierurts s r \ e necessity of finding the implementation of Mr. Marshall's proposals 
4 solu s f S very fficult economic through the spending in Canada of perhaps three or 
ams lacic < é likely to affect the four billions of U.S. dollars for goods for Europe 
: eing : g ll. for a long This would have meant a wonderful easement of 
e ¢ nake them Canada’s particular problem. But the idea suggested 
i 2 ee onfusion o in the 16-nation report from Paris is that Canada and 
‘ a ee ie: we ca ) other American nations will share with the United 
é ravelling, for it States in furnishing Marshall Plan aid to Europe, 
ee and discussions on this side have mentioned an 
S g s is W ou ‘ade amount of $3 billion as Canad possible share. Of 
St s We lIways had this course we are vitally interested in Europe’s economic 
S sily ( recovery, but a load like this would be highly embar 
. g with Bi rassing at the moment, if we had to finance it. 
S y \ W } 
. 2 : : S sand all was Plan May Be Dropped 
{ s ly ner 
S : Ss< s' oW é ot But the outlook for the Marshall Plan is not bright 
| ¢ : . S \ ut just now. U.S. opinion is becoming more and more 
3 s y essential U.S critical of its practicability as an economic restorer 
3 S 3 © situation were a ind objects to certain features of the 16-nation report 
< One objection is that the latter bases its proposals on 
o s < he assumption that normal trade will be resumed 
| s . XUrS beween western and eastern Europe by 1951. If this 
: ~ < S trade does not materialize, Europe’s hope of being 
e trol s that self-sustaining by that vear falls down. On the othet 
| < : f it does materialize, it can only be by the 
: S sufferance of Soviet Russia, since it is now quite 
s r ssia has no intention of relinquishing its 
j > : : s 1 Europe. Why should U.S. money and 
é Ss g up an economy subject to Rus- 
S r S ¢ S I Mars Plan does not go through, or goes 
g duced scale, what price European 
: , x ve h the trade future of Canada so 
: ? . ‘ rg ends? At the moment the prospect is not 
, - ging. But if the necessity of doing without a 
m s mm the United States, plus the eco 
Europe, results in the reconstitution 
s S nv or somewhat more self-sus 
9 sis, we shall not be wholly the loser. Our 
$3 Billion for Europe? t of trade, which has now broken 
‘ sisted s g not because it was the only 
$s ss s t gely because it was the line 
s sistan We are capable of doing a great 
X] S é S n gS urselves that the United States has 
g s C S é lone fe us, and we are now going to set 
sug s s s e g e2 i degree from the long-term 
=4a) : rht now we are facing a difficult 
. VI ( it s Vv ti 1\ e some scaling-down 
Y g star s of living 
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More Carpets and Cycles to 
Swell Britain's Exports 














Britain's carpet industry has been given a new target of 140 per cent of 
1938 volume. Pictures were taken at Kidderminster factories of Carpet 
Trades Ltd., where designs for export vary considerably from vivid floral 
patterns required by Australian and New Zealand buyers to subdued 
tones and severe styles for Scandinavia. Carpets above are for Canada; 
they are joined together for purpose of passing through brushing machine 
in background; destinations are marked (below). One of the most flourish- 
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ing industries in Britain at present is the manufacture of cycles; e> pot 
target for 1947 is 2,400,000, double that of last year, and three times >eak 


i a ra GAY Ns 
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pre-war production. Above picture was taken at the Hercules factory !" 
Birmingham where 70 per cent of this year's 600,000 will be exported: 
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‘Continued from Page 42) 


on an active labor-force of about 20 


millio ; ' 
4 fundamental question relating 


to the plan itself is the pattern on 
whicl has been devised. Criticism 
on this plane must be tempered by 
i to sell almost anything that 


on 
ae ible and in current demand 
abro But that principle cannot 
mak¢ long-term policy. 

It y be that in an effort to be 


entire!’ practical the framers of the 
rlooked the role which a na- 


yan 

= in Britain’s position and with her 
traditions ought to play in the long- 
term scheme of things. A wide vari- 
ety of ‘ight manufactures is included 
amone the products whose export is 
to be ised by a large percentage 
over tiie pre-war volume. Light in- 
dustry will thus be stimulated. 


Heavy Goods 


But on the long view. it is heavy 


manufactures first and foremost 
machinery—which the world wants 
from Britain. Light manufactures 
ean be economically produced local- 
ly now in most parts of the world. 
Even textiles, When the sellers’ mar- 
ket ends, may well be unsaleable on 
the basis of costs as high as 
Britain's. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discern 


any policy at all in the latest pro- 
gram. Harking back to the 1920's (as 


some people are at present), one 
would look for special emphasis on 
coal, steel, and textiles. Coal and 
steel figure unobtrusively in the 
plans, as befits materials so urg- 
ently needed at home, while textiles, 
being consumer-goods, are one of the 
foundations. 

If, on the other hand, the keynote 
were heavy manufactures one would 
expect to see coal and steel taken 
off the export list altogether, so that 
Britain’s vital industries should not 
be starved of their blood and flesh 
and bones. 

The same problem arises with ma- 
chinery. If exports have first claim, 
the re-equipment of industry at 
home including all lighter export 
industries, and also agriculture, now 
given a very high claim as an 
import-saver must be indefinitely 
deferred. But it is no use sending 
motor-cars to countries which want 
locomotives, or clocks (the long- 
defunct industry making them is 
now being revived) where electrical 
generators are required. 

Such fundamentals will have to be 
faced sooner or later; and it may 
even be within a few months, if dis- 
crimination in the export markets 
becomes keener and importing coun- 
tries insist on those goods which 
they really need rather than those 
which happen to be most convenient- 
ly available. 
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Canadian Malartic Increasing 
Mill Capacity to Cut Costs 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


te INCREASE in milling capacity 
“dito 1200 tons daily from. the 
present 950 tons is being prepared for 
by Canadian Malartie Gold Mines 

12 year old producer in Fourniere 
township. Malartic area, northwest- 


ern Quebec--and it is expected this 


higher rate will, to some extent, off 
set recent advances in the cost of 
labor and supplies. E. V. Neelands. 
president, states. An estimated ex- 


penditure of around $150,000 will be 
involved in the increase and owing 
to slow deliveries of equipment the 
new units will not be in operation 


until about July, 1948. The mill re 
cently has been working at full 
capac and slightly above, the 
inert d tonnage following some 
min hanges in the flow sheet last 
year ad the introduction of two- 
Stag inding, as the management 
strived for lower costs. 
* 
TI irch for better grade ore- 


bodie the porphyry structure at 


Canadian Malartic, to average up the 
company’s low grade ore resources. 
is also being pushed and some suc 
cess being met with in this develop 
ment. The parity action 15 months 
ago was a blow to the company and 
several orebodies, comprising most of 
the previous two years’ development. 
had to be eliminated from the ore 
reserves. The dropping of some of 
the lower grade material. however. 
increased the grade and at the be- 
ginning of 1947 probable ore reserves 


were calculated at 1,648.500 tons, 
grading just under $4.50. sufficient 
for 4'2 years operation at full mill 


capacity. 
. 

The finding of two higher grade 
crebodies in the porphyry mass holds 
the greatest interest in recent under- 
ground operation at Canadian Mal 
artic and the favorable way in which 
they are developing opens up a wide 
area of ground which warrants in 
tensive exploration. While porphyry 
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ore is not entirely new at this mine, 
only recently has it secured much 
attention. Now the possibility exists 
of locating new reserves to add to 
the tonnages in the greywacke struc 
ture, the main ore source, which 
were seriously hit by the drop in the 
price of gold due to the return to 
dollar parity. 
. 

The new orebodies in the porphyry 
at Canadian Malartie are designated 
the No. 40 and “K”’. with the former 
pretty well outlined by development 
and diamond drilling. It extends from 
the second level down to a short dis- 
tance above the seventh horizon and 
has been estimated to contain 140,000 
tons averaging around $6.50. The best 
level is the fifth where the body has 
been developed for a length of 230 
feet. has an average width of over 
20 feet and an average grade of over 
$10 per ton. The “K” lies north of 
the No. 1 shaft. but has not been as 
far advanced as the No. 40. On the 
Sth level it has been drifted for a 
length of 300 feet to show an average 
yrade of $5.68 per ton across drift 
width. Additional encouragement is 
elso reported from work elsewhere 
ii) the porphyry. Deepening of the 
winze to establish four new levels 
has been completed to 1,625 feet. but 
as yet no development has been 
started on the new horizons due to 
the large reserve on existing levels. 
This development will be undertaken 
once conditions are more favorable. 

. 

It will be impossible for Central 

Patricia Gold Mines to pay any fur 


ther dividends this year, according 
to F. M. Connell, president. due to 
the fact that increasingly difficult 


labor conditions along with steadily 
mounting costs. have made it impos 
sible to operate at a profit with the 
fixed price of gold. Including the cost 
of cempleting the winze shaft to the 
3.400-foot level and carrying out the 


necessary development program, it is 
estimated that an operating loss of 
$100,000. will be incurred this year. 
In the first half of 1947, when pro- 
duction totalled $567,335 from the 
treatment of 52.442 tons of ore, oper- 
ating profit was $78,276 and net 
profit after depreciation $41,285. 
Until operating conditions improve it 
is planned to limit the rate of output 
to approximately 200 tons a day, 
mine average grade ore. This pro 
duction will permit a limited amount 
of development work and the main- 
tenance of the ore position. 
2 

The year ended May 31. 1947, was 
a difficult one for Sheep Creek Gold 
Mines, as shortly after the end of 
the previous fiscal year there was a 
general strike 


called in the mining 
industry in British Columbia which 
lasted until November. The mill re- 


sumed operations on May 1, 1947, so 
there practically only one 
month’s run in the last fiscal period. 
During the five months’ shut-down 
and until production could be re 
sumed, all expenditures of mainten- 
ance and commitments on _ outside 
exploration and development had to 


Was 


be met from treasury funds. The 
Zinecton Mines, wholly-owned subsi- 


diary, was able to run the mill suffi 
ciently to show a small operating 
profit. The Sheep Creek profit and 
less statement that $150,000 
was transferred from Zincton which 
made a net profit for the year in the 
combined operations, after write-offs 
for depreciation, depletion and taxes, 
of $20,938. Without this transfer from 


shows 


Zincton to Sheep Creek. the opera- 
tion loss was $119,062. The ore re- 
serve at Zincton was reduced from 


157.556 to 148,066 while at 
Sheep Creek the reserve tonnage was 
increased from 69,707 to 76,964 tons. 


tons, 


Due to the disappointing results to 


date on the property of Laguerre 





Gold Mines, in the Larder Lake area, 
further expenditures are stated by 
the company’s engineers to be not 
warranted and operations have been 
stopped. Since operations were re- 
sumed in March, 1946, new buildings 
were erected, the old workings de- 
watered and the shaft deepened from 
280 to 790 feet and three more levels 
established. A syenite body 450 feet 
long and averaging 70 feet in width 
was disclosed in flat diamond drill- 
ing from a drift and crosscut on the 
the 760-foot level. Gold values were 
seattered throughout, but for the 


(Continued on page 47) 
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WHEN WINTER COMES .. . 


BE READY! 


Bring your car to Gorrie’s—let us go over it thoroughly now, 
before the general rush. We shall be glad to check and report 
on the condition of the following 
tion to have us proceed with any work that may be required. 


Radiator and Hose Connections 
Windshield Wipers and Defrosters 
Horn 
Brakes 
Steering Mechanism 
Wheel Alignment 


Lights 


Tires Battery 


And in addition, we recommend that you have your anti-freeze 
tested now to make sure it is of proper strength. It 
also be checked at regular intervals throughout the winter. 





May we sugéest that you telephone our service manager, 
Mr. Midghall, Elgin 9171 and make an appointment to 
have your car thoroughly checked for winter driving. 


Gorrie’s Service ts Tops 


We intend to keep it that way 


LIMITED 


Telephone ELgin 9171 


Sales a? 
Organization 14 Canada 


} +) 
, mobile 


and you are under no obliga- 


GO. 


- TORONTO 


Service 
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work carried out. MAYLAC MINES 
is the new company and 800,000 of 
its shares are to be issued on the 
It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department ange Rafe poconieg _ Hutchi. 
; be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. : . : se snares, how 
’ Ps ® LL 
1 4 G oO V E R N Ni E. N J.L.M., Saskatoon, Sask.— I under- ore has been developed at a rate 
ae stand that officials of WINGAIT considerably faster than it has been 
A N D GOLD MINES, on their property in extracted. R. J. Henry, general 
i Beauchastel township, Quebec, adjcin- manager, told shareholders at the 
: oT 4 ing east of Lake Wasa Mines, estimate recent annual meeting that produc- 
CO wy p O A A | 10 N surface diamond drilling to have in-  tion-wise and development-wise, good 
; Ry dicated 11 blocks containing approxi- progress has been made since May AND BUDGET 
ae e. Ss E C U R | T | E gS mately 194,000 tons of ore averaging 1st. The increased production was 
“Tin Gare $6.30 per ton down to the 450-foot largely the result of better equip- 
PY ‘ % level. That values continueto greater ment at the No: .2: ‘Shai. | RR. 
| depth has been shown by a limited Brown, president, stressed the long- 
al a amount of drilling. The company is term objectives of the company. The 
a‘ ' Enquiries IJnuited said to be ready to commence shaft aim of the directors has been to 
sinking, but at last report a contract build an organization capable of 
“s had not been signed. The shaft handling successfully a mine of any 
Po has been collared, headframe erect- proportions and to build the com- 
a ed, hoist installed, power connected, pany Into a shape that would permit 
me A A E A M ES & CoO and most of the necessary construc- production for many years to nag 
fe s a ¥ tion work finished. The extent of the main holdings a 
93 LIMITED A.L.C., Three Rivers, Que._The Upper Canada is best > ae by 
‘ y The question of increased dividends the fact that its lineal leng ; on Unabl. 
Business Established 1889 on the capital shares of CANADA strike is almost equal to the cotn- on pikaniiae RMT WN le tenn maker: 
‘ ~ Oo ro j =) > 2 ‘ 7 
, PACKERS LIMITED should be post- bined ae 3 ry ig rere “With and saving what you plan, Th::’s ae 
; , » postwar recessi irkland Lake camp. “budgeting.” Open a Canad ag a 
rm ps poned until the postwar recession of _main 5 : é udgeting.” Op anada we 
ce Se ne ee a aN ee prices has passed, President J.S. Me- production up and costs dow n, oper- Permanent savings account. Regu. the « = oh 
Lean said, also that under present ating profit, before write-offs and lar deposits should be part of your epucn a 
conditions and until price levels taxes, improved in the three months plan. 2% fe oe serene With. subject 
af have been adjusted, it would be very to July 318t, 1947, the first quarter drawals yc eque. curities 
, ; . a a " re fj @ en l sta 
’ & unwise to even consider raising the of the company’s fiscal year, to $38, unde ; oe 
: 2% dividend. Sales last year, while mod- 400 monthly as compared with an canal 
‘ 5 ' erately below the previous year, average of $22,000 a month during pany wil 
ite S O)OINININNNNANIUINAIMAEAAMARAA A were 2% times the prewar rate, he the previous 12 months. PERMANENT & hee 
{) 4 = = said, and if sales are maintained this N. D. M., Port Arthur, Ont.—Share- igre 
; . == year at last year’s levels, the man- holders of HUTCHISON LAKE eva celerets Corporation an eXxce 
agement will be satisfied. GOLD MINES in June, 1946, ap- : shoot ¢! 
J.G.K., Niagara Falls, N.Y. Yes, proved an agreement which provided Head Office: 320 Bay St., Toronto level. a 
Bell Telephone Shareholders recent ore developments at the for the incorporation of a new com- pistons Suatnid $73 one pine ned Son 
+ UPPER CANADA MINES property, pany and the securing of finances to state png a 
, : age in the eastern Kirkland Lake area, give the property, in the Thunder B.A, 
® can buy additional shares have been good. New ore has been’ Bay district of Ontario, a new test. — tions bed 
rz found as well as extensions to known Hutchison did not meet with much Commission Brokers in LISTED and UNLISTED = agent 
PY to October 27 ore. For the past year and a half encouragement in the underground INDUSTRIAL and MINING STOCKS otal 
ca < 
x4 with sut 
Mm P S. R. Mackellar & Co, || Ban: ©: 
If you are one of the 27,000 Canadian share- Th St k A previous 
a 2 : 
’ : a . tablished 1926 5 
holders in the Bell Telephone Company of e oc ppraiser Betablishe months 
Canada, you now have the right to purchase By W. GRANT THOMSON Members The Toronto Stock Exchange income s 
‘ additional shares of Bell stock. ' ae 27 Melinda St. Toronto | $300,000, 
= goes j UCCESSFUL investment depends on knowing two things: (1) What | 
t | To meet the greatest demand in its history, to buy (or sell) (2) When to buy (or sell). The Stock Appraiser 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada is a study of Canadian stock habits—answers the first question. An In- 
wee OR undertaking a large-scale construction —pro- vestment Formula provides a definite plan for the second. Se 
Eeg gramme. This expansion is being financed in All active and well distributed stocks (with a few minor exceptions) The Canadian Bank 
, ; . adv: > ecline wi > Averages. The better grade investment 
Pp art by ofenne richia 1 raaant. Company 1dvance or decline with the Averages. The 
o* WW ce hod Pi . = rs . oe 43 Re al aps stocks do not normally move as fast as the averages, while on the other of Commerce 
<! : Ss CO DEY OS Se Sees. (ae hand the very speculative issues have a relative velocity more than 
dy \ $140 per share) for each five shares now held. twice or three times as great. Dividend No. 243 
Se pats The STOCK APPRAISER di- The Factors affecting the longer NOTICE is hereby gi that a DIVI- 
Chis « rtunity to purchase these new shares aa Ye Sven nes. ‘s 
, we ; . Kg ee — ae at ag a, ‘i ff x) a nea vides stoeks into three Groups ac- term movements of a company’s DEND OF TWENTY CENTS per share on Cana 
eh F eee ctoper 2/, 1947. Shareholders owning cording to their normal velocity shares are ascertained from a the paid-up Capital Stock of this Bank oeebes 
cet , insufficient rights to take up whole shares may in relation to the Averages. study of their normal habits. Pre- has been declared for the quarter end- = ‘a 
purchase additional rights in the market. dominant Factors are shown as: ing 31st October 1947 and that the Sale 
i GROUP “A’'—Investment Stocks 1. FAVORABLE same will be payable at the Bank and that 
’ vie : No matter how large or small your holdings GROUP _B Speculative Investments 2. AVERAGE a — on and after SATURDAY, rang 
, 6 in Canada’s largest public utility, we shall GROUP ‘‘C Speculations 3. UNATTRACTIVE the ST day of NOVEMBER next, to FeVeT 
. be pleased to attend to the details of exercising A stock rated as Favorable has considerably more attraction than Shareholders of record at the close of rang 
: waite ror ere earn re one with a lower rating, but it is imperative that purchases be made, business on 30th September 1947. The Dull 
Pie" 3 i _eladhigle dvi ehalf, or of purchasing or even of stocks rated Favorable, with due regard to timing because few Transfer Books will not be closed 
F selling the rights for vou. stocks will go against the trend of the Averages. By Order of the Board re 
a | The Investment Index is the average yield of all stocks expressed as S. M. WEDD 
a heh cites of the yield of any stock, thus showing at a glance the General Mancger M 
. "4 relative investment value placed on it by the “bloodless verdict of the T 6.01 
4 \ $s ae . DOMINION SECURITIES market-place.’’ oronto, 12th September 1947 
» * 
. CORPN. LIMITED 
ee : Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 . MOORE CORPORATION LIMITED 
a . TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONOON ENG PRICE 29th Aug., ‘47 atte $73.00 Averages Moore 
mig Toronto, Canada YIELD — 3.9% Last 1 month Down 1.1°/o Down 2.0%, 
7 ast y GROUP — "A" Last 12 months Down 14.1%, Down .6°/o 
£. INVESTMENT INDEX — _ 120 1942-46 range Up 160.0% Up 105.1% 
on ar arn TTT PTT rT 11 RATING — Above 1946-47 ran Down 23.1% D 19.7° 
‘ in ‘ SAH WHUHIUUIII AHAANNAAUAANIAAVAAAUUIUTTUIVGHHHUTTT LL HHANNHHLVUUUUIUUIHULE MTT ge -1°/o own 7%/o 
Pile 3) Sa ge Average 
R ', t 
te . RATIO SCALE YEARLY MOVEMENT CHART 81 
Le ’ 3 
gat ng IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA Averages superimposed—dotted li 
. Pp Li ° re | MOORE CORPORATION 
y . enmans Limite Slightly above average 
; ; DIVIDEND NO. 229 65% 
Sas DIVIDEND NOTICE 453 | 
a "“% NOTICE is hereby given that the fo \ +t | | | -= 
4 Ay lowing Dividends have been de ed for r) , F > Pe : ‘ a ae 
ie * : the quarter ending the 3lst day of Oc . > hethetidd e vents (sot - 
a tober, 1947 er Share has vdee leclared for the — ge 
° : . On the Preferred Stock, one and one- larter ling Ist October, 1947, eure cil 
Zu: K half per cent. (14%), payable on the Ist r ' ae WO Head Office and ~—— a ae ee 
i. , day of November to Shareholders of Dy , ; oo aaa Sees seed th : 25 wn ea ee 
s ‘ ’ record of the Ist day of October, 1947 , a are, aren. Sane wees: eee Oe ies tase et 
ee * : On the Common Stock, s 7 - fir Bt r November next share- 1937 1938 1 Lo 
I: 4 cents (75c) per share, pay r September 3 939 19 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
mt : 15th day of November to 
‘ ty of record of the 15th day | 
' 1947 h r ; ae 
> « By Order of the Board | SUM MARY In our last analysis of Moore Corporation (Dee. '46) it 
okt a he Montreal C. B. ROBINSON Ont was referred to as a high grade investment stock that will fluctuate 
agiie fy. September 24, 1947. Secretary-Treasurer r Manager with, but seldom in excess of, the movement of the Averages, 
Wits 7th s ver 1947 There seems very little reason to change this rating and yet, very 
4 i i close observance and comparison leads one to give it a rating of slightly 
N > better than average W 
om we. 7 - In the first place, Moore Corporation is a growth stock and it has 
* t. ; I j | probably not yet attained its peak growth. The advantage to long term 
wre «of | holders of growth stocks is seen graphically in the above chart. In the 
. ; , ye second place the Investment Index has been rising for more than a year 
es oe this conve —_ that we use is no infallible guide, readers 
i ‘ we y . * y - _ are well acquainted with its rather uneanny forecasting ability in 
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Unable to get timber to keep staff busy, Elliotts, English firm of furniture 


makers, have switched to light aircraft. Above, test flight over Hants. 


ever, Will be held in escrow during 
the currency of the underwriting and 
option agreement, and will also be 
subject to release by the Ontaric Se- 
curities Commission. Hutchison, I 
understand, has made an application 
to surrender its charter and the com- 
pany will be dissolved. Maylac at the 
present time is seeking the downward 
extension on the new fourth level of 


an exceptionally high grade ore 
shoot encountered on the second 


level. A mill test of 200 tons is plan- 
ned. Some ore has been shipped and 
treated at a nearby mill. 

B. J. E., Winnipeg, Man.—Opera- 
tions of CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL CO., LTD., for the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31, 1947, showed a 
continuation of capacity operations, 


with substantial increases in sales 
and of operating profits over the 
previous year. For the first nine 


months of the year to May 31, gross 
showed an increase of over 
$300,000, or 30 per cent, from those 


income 


of the same period in the previous 
year, at $2,164,280, compared with 
$1,847,835, with net profits up $275,- 
518 to $1,094,823 and earnings per 
share of 98142 cents, as against 74 
cents in the corresponding period of 
1945-46. The third quarter’s net was 
equal to 32 cents a share compared 
with 23 cents for the third quarter 
of the previous year. So far, no pay- 
ment has been made to shareholders 
in the form of a liquidation of an 
amount of cash of $2,360,493 that was 
received a few months ago from 
Robert McNish & Co., Ltd., under an 
agreement with the exchange au 
thorities of the United Kingdom. 
W.G.M., Orangeville, Ont. The 
four new levels which LITTLE 
LONG LAC GOLD MINES is open 
ing at depth can be expected to put 
the mine in good shape for develop- 
ment for the next few years. The 
shaft is being deepened 600 feet to 
provide four new levels, plus anothet 
150 feet for loading pockets and 
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The Trading Range 


BY HARUSPEX 


MARKET 
Canadian prices.) While the decline of the last half of last year went 
discounting 
picture, evidence is lacking that a point of fundamental turnabout has 
recovery 
has since 
that carried the two Dow-Jones averages decisively under the trading 
range since mid-August would signal the intermediate trend as having 
reversed downward. Conversely, upside emergence trom this trading 
would indicate resumption of the intermediate upward trend. 
Dull trading on recession is on the favorable side. 

(1) 
report for August showing industrial produetion 
t July and the postwar peak of 
(twelfth 
nment’s wholesale price index, which now stands at some 
or pre-war, level, (4) optimism by machine toolmakers, 
Chicago convention, as to a 
vard trend, after a five-year decline, (5) stiffening in commercial 
pattern, of 
| I re a part, has been generally firming over recent weeks and will 
spread 
the 
11. In due course, the market will emerge one way 
other, from this line formation, the duration of which suggests 
making. 
would be indicated by closes in both the rail and 
50.42 
under 
e of trading has been light during the irregularity, suggesting an 
al upside climb, foreign and other news developments permitting 
would 
intermediate upward move commencing last May. 
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sump. At the annual meeting late in 
June it was reported the shaft was 
500 feet below the bottom or 3,200- 
foot level and expectations were that 
the ore would be entered on the new 
levels by the end of the year. The 
present bottom level opened a length 
of 1,000 feet averaging $15.60 over 
42 inches from channel samples, and 
this is a considerable improvement 
in grade and width over the four or 
five preceding levels. Little Long Lac 
is handicapped by the labor shortage. 
Tonnage at the time of the annual 
meeting was running around 200 tons 
per day, and it was stated another 
40 underground men, provided they 
were steady workers, would bring 
the mill up to capacity of 325 tons 
daily. Exploration work during the 
past year was concentrated on the 
long drive to the northwest on the 
15th level, which work is continuing. 
A year ago it was stated that a 
length of 268 feet averaging $46.55 
over 6% inches had been opened. At 
the annual meeting this year it was 
reported 800 feet of drifting had been 
completed and 16 diamond drill holes 
bored since that time. A number of 
sulphide veins had been encountered, 
but all were too narrow, despite quite 
good grade, to class as ore. Outside 
exploration is continuing. but with- 
o.t a great deal of result. 

A. M. C., Toronto, Ont.— The TOR- 
ONTO IRON WORKS LTD. has a 
large backlog of orders, president 
T. F. Rahilly states. Steel plate is 
still being received on an allotment 
basis. A shortage of structural shapes 
exists, but a sufficient quantity to 
complete the company’s 1947  pro- 
gram of erection of steel storage 
tanks has been received, while in- 
dustrial activity is at a high level. 
There are some disturbing factors. 
The increasing cost of living, infla- 
tion in its various phases and world- 
wide restriction of imports. will 
gradtally slow down industrial pro- 
ducticn 

D. R. M., East Angus, Que.—A gold 
prospect of six patented claims is 
owned by GLENORA GOLD MINES, 
in Lebel township, Kirkland Lake 
area, but no recent mining activity 
. 


has been reported. A diamond drill- 
ing campaign was resumed in June, 
1945, after having been idle for eight 
years, but this was discontinued in 
the spring of 1946 due to lack of en- 
couragement in the results. I under- 
stand that future work will, to a 
great extent, depend upon results of 
neighboring properties. There is a 
shaft to a depth of 475 feet on the 
property and three levels were es- 
tablished. Underground work was 
suspended when only scattered values 
were encountered, and most of the 
plant and equipment sold. At the be- 
ginning of the year current assets, 
taking investments at market value, 


were $22,883 against no current li- 
abilities. Of the authorized capitaliza- 
tion of 4,500,000 shares, 450,000 shares 
remain in the treasury. 

G. J. S., Hamilton, Ont.—Output 
and sales of MINNESOTA AND ON- 
TARIO PAPER CO., LTD., continue 
at the high rate of the first half of 
this year and are expected to be 
maintained at this level for the bal- 
ance of this year, it is understood. 
On this basis, it would appear reason- 
able to expect some improvement 
even on the rate of $2.04 shown in 
the first half, probably at least to a 
basis of the $1.11 earned in the sec- 
ond quarter. 
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TO READ 


A BALANCE SHEET - 





It’s surprising, but even some experienced investors never fully 
understand the facts revealed by the figures contained in a balance 


But if you know how to interpret a Company’s balance sheet, 
your knowledge and understanding of its financial position will 
enable you to make a better appraisal of the values behind its 


Moreover, you will then be better qualified to select the securities 
best suited for your own investment needs. 


In the belief that it will be useful to all investors, we have just 
published a revised edition of our booklet “How to Read a Balance 
It explains in simple language the meaning of the various 
items which go to make up a balance sheet. 


If you would like a copy of this valuable booklet we shall be glad 
to send it to you with our compliments upon a telephone or 
written request. 


Ask for your copy 


McLEop, YounG, WEIR & COMPANY 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 


LIMITED 
Metropolitan Building 
Toronto 
. F Telephone: Eigin 0161 
Offices at 


Toronte, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec and New York. 


Correspondents in London, England. 
t The Investment Dealers Associa 


Telephone: Harbour 4261 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





By GEORGE GILBERT 


As a result of the increase which 
has taken place in the past few 
years in fire insurance losses 
and in the expenses, including 
taxes, of carrying on business, 
most of the insurance companies 
are showing underwriting losses 
instead of underwriting profits 
on their Canadian fire business. 

It is obvious that the com- 
panies cannot continue to oper- 
ate indefinitely at a loss, and 
that action must be taken with- 
out much loss of time to remedy 
the situation, either by way of 
a general increase in rates or by 
changes in underwriting methods 
and practices. Abolition of the 
“term rule” is one change sug- 
gested. 


ures, th 


miums earned in Canada in 1946 by 


companies operating undel Dominion 








registry totalled $61,303,753, while the 
net claims incurred in this country 
amounted 8. or 57.74 pel 
‘ent of the earned premiums, com 
pared with a loss ratio of 57.94 pel 
cent in 1945, 58.47 per cent in 1944, 
17.55 per cent in 1943 and 45.03 pet 





SERVICE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
7 claims offices right 


in Ontario — execu- 
tives right on the 
ground — selected 

risks — every one cargo 





Automobile, fire 
personal property 
floater, burglary, 
elevator 
teams, plate 
glass, generaland 














of these advan- 
tages to agent 


and insured is “fg 6 é 
publie liability — 
available on > hi | 
fire insurance fidelity and | 
through Pilot surety bonds ! 


Head Office: Agency 
199 Bay St. Enquiries 
Toronto. Invited 
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34 King Street East 
TORONTO 


cent in 1942 
years the loss ratio has increased in 





Underwriting Loss and Not Profit 
Shown on Fire Business Here 


That is. in the past five 


=< m4 


Canada from 45.03 per cent to o(.(4 


pet cent 

As the cost of transacting fire busi- 
ness. including taxes and general ex- 
penses, has also been increasing like 
the cost of virtually every other kind 
of business, the result is that most of 
panies are now showing un- 


the com] 
derwriting losses on their fire busi 
ness instead of underwriting profits. 
As the companies cannot continue in- 
definitely to operate at a loss if they 
are to remain solvent and stay in the 
business, remedial action will have to 
be taken without delay either by way 
of a general increase in premiums or 
by changes in underwriting methods 


nd vractices 


Remedy Suggested 


Across the line the same situation 
exists, and one of the most proml- 
nent government insurance officials, 
William A. Sullivan, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Washington and a form- 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, has 
“term 

rule” as = needed 
relief to the fire Insurance business. 
It may be explained that the term 
rule is the of writing busi- 


ness for three vears at two-and-a-half 


suggested the abolition of the 


roan f yiv y 
means OF givin 


practice 
I 


times the annual premium, and writ 





ing business for five years at four 
times the annual premium. He has 
dvceated a meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners “at 


‘convenient date” to give 
suggestion and 
hers relative to the problem 


y! 
tion to his 


becoming 





he says. 1s now 


In his view there are four 
which at present are “strangling” the 
Increas- 
investment 


fire insurance companies: 1 


‘) 


Decreased 








t LOsSs ) 

earnings: 3. Increased expenses; 4. In- 

ere ‘d unearred premium reserves 
He did not claim that the Insurance 
Commissioners could take any im- 
nediate curative action with respect 
o the first thr factors, but that 
they could do so with respect to the 
fourth taetor, and he blamed the term 
lle as al t “entirely responsible” 
for the positicn in which the compan- 

ies find themselves as a result of un 

( ‘d premium reserve require 
s he saw it, he said, the increased 
ned premium reserve demands 
upon the resources of fire insurers 
resulting from term business was 
insuring capacity and 
choking off the power of the 

ans Nusiness to rive the 
ery He pointed out that 
nation of the reports of a 
( ( ne Companies aoing 
S e State of Washington 
that from 65 to 80 per cent 
tne Me rned premium reserves 

é ( nus eSS 





His CO lat y t yt 
( ¢ MOLIST ( Was 
ES | That 
\ it ) | ran 
) ~ l y} EVE 
( t reve at 
to ii Cla ( I Six Gid fire 
1 S th 1 I le ! rule 
1 ED. iuvect in S 
iO ed to Olle 1 for 1 S 
Im tna ) ¢ 
\s = Vil f 
siness ! ne rplu Or tne 
( a he pointed out that the 
law quires that the unearned pr 
iu eserve be set up on the eros 
emi vithout credit for prepaid 
expense Thus on a fire risk having 


mium of $100, written 
fo. term of three years at the usual 
multiple of 2 times the annual rate, 
‘ premium, would be $250, of 
which amount about 40 per cent must 
immediatety be paid out in commis 


f ross pre 


ons, taxes, and home office ex- 

penses incurred in issuing the busi- 

ness. Out ef the remaining $150 the 
‘ 


company must set up an unearned 
premium reserve of $203.33 and in 
addition must set up reserves for 
losses as incurred. The immediate 
loss to surplus on account of un- 
earned premium reserve alone is 
$58.33. 

He said that the same piece of busi- 
ress written for a five-year term 
would, under the same term rule, de- 
velop a total premium of $400, and af- 
ter the immediate pay-out of 40 per 
cent for commissions, taxes and ex- 
penses, the ccmpanies would have 
$240 left, but would have to set up an 
unearned premium reserve of $360, 
draining surplus of $120 while doing 
so, and in addition cover losses as in- 
curred. 


On One Year Basis 


By contrast, he pointed out what 
happened when the same_ business 
was written but for one year. Out of 
the $100 premium, commissions, taxes 
and expenses amounting to $40 were 
paid, leaving the companies with $60, 
of which $50 would go into unearned 
premium reserve and $19 into surplus 
and to cover losses as incurred. It 
should be mentioned that the unearn- 
ed premium reserve requirement in 
the United States is 100 per cent of 
the unearned premiums, whereas in 
Canada it is 80 per cent. 

Apart from its effect upon the un- 
earned premium reserves, the Com- 
missioner holds that the use of the 

6 


term rule is of itself no longer justi- 
fied, whatever merit it may have had 
when it was adopted. It was hoped 
that it would be the means of enabling 
agents and companies to hold their 
business more easily, to save expense 
through the issuance of fewer poli- 
cies, and to increase the amount of 
money in the hands of the companies 
for profitable investment. It has been 
claimed that the result as well as the 
intent was to give favored rate treat- 
ment to certain preferred classes of 
business. 

There is now no practical relation 
between rate reductions granted un- 
der the term rule and savings in ad- 
ministration overhead and value of 
the use of the money resulting from 
the longer term, the Commissioner 
holds, and he also points out that the 
Ianger term is not essential to the re- 
tention of business on the books, as 
has been demonstrated by the history 
of one-year term fire policies. Yield 
on investments is now so low, with no 
indication of any improvement in the 
near future, that it is no lcnger a sig- 
nificant argument in support of the 


_ term rule, 


What the insuring public is interest- 
ed in is the effect of the abolition of 
the term rule upon the cost of their 
insurance. Increasing losses and ex- 
penses indicate the probability of 
early fire insurance rate increases in 
territories that have not already ex- 
perienced such increases. In the 
Commissioner’s opinion. dcing away 


ee, 
with the term rule should stave oft 
in part at least, such rate increase. 
There is no question that the pre. 
mium rate would then represent th; 
real value of insurance to a greate, 
extent than is now possible uncer the 
term rule. Discontinuance of tepp 
writings would also more closely geay 
fire insurance rates to current actua) 
fire insurance costs, as the Commig 
sioner pointed out, 
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Hobbs demonstrate the amazing properties of Coolite in the 
dramatic Radiometer Test shown here... the test that proves 
glass can fight heat and glare. 


Newer, better glass developments for better living are on 
their way ... when they’re here, Hobbs will have them! For 
the best in glass in Canada, look to HOBBS. 


Here's proot.. that glass can tame the sun/ 


Modern glass research has learned how to make the sun behave! 
Here at last is glass for factory windows that reduces employee 
eyestrain and fatigue, cuts down product spoilage—by ‘filtering 
out’ as much as 48% of solar heat and glare! 

This glass is often referred to as COOLITE in Canada ... and 


like other glass products sold by Hobbs, Coolite is the result of 
exhaustive scientific research and laboratory tests. 


© Vanes of the Radiometer 
react to heat by spinning 
rapidly. Coolite slows them 
down amazingly. 








proof, verminproof, fireproof . 
tumes. 


it floats! 





withstands the attack of most acid 
It will not slip, slide or 
pack down. Yet it is so light that 


On roofs, in walls and floors, 


Foamglas helps control tempera- 
ture . .. eliminates maintenance. 


-Livk to GLASS f% better twing- 


With Foamglas, first cost is last cost! 
descriptive folder write to 
Hobbs Glass Limited, Dept. 1M, 
London, Canada, or call our local 
. branch—there’s one near you! 
Come to Hobbs too for: Twindow 
insulating windowpanes ¢ PC Glass 
Blocks * Corrugated glass * Coolite 
glare-reducing glass ¢ Herculite 
tempered glass * Nucite glass chalk- 
board * Plate glass © Safety glass « 
Mirrors ¢ Carrara ¢ Plexiglas 
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Here at last is a permanent insula- 
tion, made of glass and air! Rigid For 
and strong, Foamglas will not swell, 
shrink, powder or rot. It is water- 
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I ee s $187,860, while current liabilities are mining of reserves for war purposes NOTICE NOTICE 

Insurance nquirie $44,813. Advances from shareholders’ at fixed prices was done at heavy , : 

‘ aner : nevis ‘ eon ee a ae re is hereby given that the London-Canada is hereby given that the Security Nationa 

Insurance: and accrued interest amount to sacrifice. It is computed, based ON J|hisurance Company has been granted by the | Insurance Company has received from. the 

About insurance: $412,362. nickel-copper prices in the United Dominion Insurance Department, Ottawa, Department of Insurance, Ottawa, Certificate 

tT have been told that in Canada the ‘ Certificate of Registry No. C1105 authorizing cf Registery No. C1106, authorizing it to 
4 


volume of casualty insurance trans- 
acted is now greater than the volume 


of fire insurance. Are any official 
figure ivailable which show whether 
this is so or not? Are the commis- 
sions paid on casualty business higher 
than those paid on fire business? 


S.D.C., Kingston, Ont. 


Official figures with respect to the 


volume of casualty insurance and the 
volume of fire insurance transacted 
in Canada by Deminion registered 


ies are available in the annual 


ompE 
ott of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Ottawa, The total of the net 
easualiy insurance premiums written 
by th companies in Canada in 1946 
was $%7,464.737, while the total of 
the net fire insurance premiums 
written by them in this country last 
year was $70.079,557. Of the casualty 
net premiums, the Canadian com- 
panies wrote $27,944.562, the British 
companies, $20,025,816 and the United 
States and other companies, $39,.494,- 
359, (Of the fire net premiums, the 
Canadian companies wrote $17.046,- 


858. the British companies, $23,283,- 
711, and the United States and other 


companies, $29,748,988. The average 
rate cf commission and brokerage 


paid in 1946 on casualty business by 
Canadian companies was 23.94 per 


cent of premiums written; by British 
companies, 24.56 per cent and by 
United States and other companies, 


23.21 per cent. The average rate paid 
on fire business by Canadian com- 
panies was 23.18 per cent of pre- 
miums written; by British com- 
panies, 27.24 per cent; and by United 


States and other companies, 23.14 per 


cent. Casualty insurance has been 
going ahead ravidly in recent years, 
due largely to the substantial increase 
taking place in the yearly volume of 
yutomobile insurance transacted. Dur- 
ing 1946 the net automobile insur- 
ance premiums written in Canada in- 
creased from $24,141.208 to $33,741, 
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most part were below commercial 
grade and no orebody was outlined. 
Drilling below this level failed to 
outline any area of ore grade. Low 
grade values were intersected on the 
420 and 590-foot horizons, but no 
orebody was defined. Surface drill- 
ing on the Old Knutson claim failed 
to disclose commercial values beyond 
a very shallow depth 


Incorporation of Grant Exploration 
Company Ltd.. a private company, is 
annourived and it proposes to option, 
buy, explore and develop mineral and 
oil la and to take advantageous 
positi Wherever possible in the 
stock other companies. Grant 
Steel: resident. advises that nine 
Clain ve been acquired in Pontiac 
towns Little Long Lac mining 
divisi Negotiations are also under 
Way for an additional 48 claims in 
the s area. The acquisition of 
Claim: MeCann township, Larder 
Lake a, and Yellowknife, is also 
unde: xotiation. A field force is 
being inized to explore and stake 
Clain the company and forma- 
Hon public company is expected 
m ‘ar future. Other officers 
at tors of the company are 
Mart istner, vice-president, Stan 
ley . s. secretary, and Frank R. 
steel ‘asurer, all of Toronto. 

e 

Bows Goldfields Ltd. British 

the ul eports an operating loss for 

63 ane ended March | 31, 194 rf of 
Bio, ‘ ia net loss, after provision 
B tion est, depletion and deprecia- 
f°! S<1.769. Various factors such 
; Cs labor unrest and shortage of sup- 
| ligated against the comple 
} mum a ~~ Was considered the mini 

a. vgram for the current year. 
i. ce bitscabiags president, states that 
lvamped. any R program has been re- 
ga 80 that the minimum objec 
be att “i reasonably be expected to 


“ined in the ensuing year. The 


IO A P 
: Posed program calls for extensive 
Geveloy 


pra For the immediate 
milline Is planned to maintain the 
tons . at approximately 100 
: day. Current assets total 


Tentative plans pending completion 
of inclined drilling are being made 
by East Sullivan Mines (dealt with 
in this column last week) for method 
of ore extraction. Inclined diamond 
drilling between levels to accurately 
locate the limits of orebodies is pro- 
ceeding. The station for the fifth 
level at 750 feet was cut by the mid- 
dle of September and sinking con- 
tinued to its objective of 1.000 feet. 
Concrete foundations for the hoist 
and compressor building were being 
poured at last report. An engineer 
from the Canadian National Railway 
has been working out a track layout 
for the plant, which will likely be 
laid in the spring. 

A perusal of the Ontario Mining 
Association booklet shows that in the 
period 1939-1945 ounces of gold pro- 
duced declined 49%, tons treated 42% 
and dividends 47%, disclosing graph- 
ically the neglect of this branch 
of mining in wartime. In contrast 
base metals production rose to new 
highs, but it is noted that intensive 


States in 1946 when price control was 
lifted, that International Nickel alone 
lost $116,000,000 in revenue. All base 
metal producers had relative experi- 
ence. The importance of the export 
market is evident in the disclosure 
that in the period 1940-1946, inclusive, 


Canada exported 56° of copper, 
74% of lead, 95% of nickel and 82% 
of zinc production. Base metal mines 
must produce at cost levels which 
will permit competitive marketing. 
sometimes against low labor cost 
handicaps. 
. 

In a recent issue this column sur- 
veyed activities in the Yellowknife 
district and among other things it 


stated that four companies, Diversi- 
fied Mining Interests. Discovery 
Yellowknife, Viking Yellowknife and 
sunset Yellowknife had shafts down 
end underground work underway. 
Developments at Diversified and 
Discovery have also been separately 
dealt with. Sunset Yellowknife Mines, 
located about 70 miles east and north 
of the town of Yellowknife, is drift- 
(Continued on page 48) 





it to transact in Canada the business of Inland 
Transportation Insurance, in addition to the 
classes for which it is already registered. 
B. W. BALLARD, 
President and Managing Director 





transact in Canada the business of PERSONAL 
PROPERTY INSURANCE, in 
classes for which it is 


addition to the 
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J. H. RIDDEL, 

Managing Director. 
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10 A MILLION CAMADIANS 


at the Head Office in Montreal This department not only 


OF THE 


DOMINION of CANADA 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 
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q. this handy booklet you'll , 
find complete and up-to-date 
details on all outstanding 
loans and guarantees of the 
Dominion and Provincial 
Governments—compiled for 
your convenience by the 
* B of M’s Securities Department. 


- This is a limited edition. Make 
sure of your copy... write 
for it today. 
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has excellent facilities for the purchase and sale of 
securities, but also maintains, in its Statistical Division, 


comprehensive information on all publicly-financed 


Canadian companies. 


INVESTMENT SERVICE — available at all branches— 


is provided for clients of the Bank by the Securities Department 
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Mystery of Britain's 
“Missing Millions’ 


By J. S. HARTLEY 


Britain desperately needs more 
producers and in checking up 
her population she finds that 
there are a million she can’t ac- 
count for. These are the spivs— 
people living by their wits and 
in some mysterious way. Britain 
wants to find some way of mak- 


ing these people productive. 
London. 
RITAIN today is a country that 


desperately needs men and women 
at work to prevent a dramatic fall 
in the living of he 
peoples. It is an time to examine 
just how many people work in Brit 
ain and what they do 


standard oft 


apt 


On June 30, 1947, the last day for 
which figures are available, there 
were 19,715,000 men and women at 
work in industry and in the armed 
forces out yf i total of 19,000,000 
The first question one might feel in 
clined to ask is “What are the other 
millions who don’t work doing?” 

Obviously. a great number of them 
are childr id people The 
estimates December 31 1946 
show that there vere 10 million 
children under 15 and 9! million 
over tne iO ft bf so that 1f we set 
the number of children over 15 still 
at school o1 lege against the men 
and women over 60 still at work, we 
account immediately for 20 million 
people. It is an important fact that 
the numbe rf dre ind aged 
people exceeds the total working 
populatior 

Then ot course there ire a great 
numbet yf \ Who are not 
workers in the official statistics, but 
are in many cases very hardworked 

womer é hous Some of 
these, of ourse verlap with the 
too old ) and no exact 
Statistics S suseWives. But 
it ts calculated that after they have 
been added to the ups already 
listed, the I t i “gap” of about 
L's millior eonle inaccounted fo) 
These re th missing men and 
womer! Vt \ ised so much 
talk 
No Mystery 

In fact t e is no “mystery ibout 
tne whereabouts I 700d many ol 
them There 1 O00 young 
people at t universities, there are 
VE yO r t nstitutions 
th 


Ve or \ 
tota tf two 
var KE 20) 
OOU lI 
1 ed in the 
yf fic iock§ Off 
Sey ) as r 

‘ ll left 
¥, nN 1 
tne 

Vit nown 
Ww 

there 
| country 
t Tne 

¢ yf 

It } t vA; 
OMe i | é ini! fact 
Ss TF t r Vho y 
tne l oO 
duce numbe Only one-sixtl yf the 
total populatior Phe ther five 


sixths are either not working at all 
or working at what are trictiy auxil 


lary occupations biggest 


of our 1uUxXilar’ services are the 
armed force: 1,291,000 on June 30 
With another 90.000 in the police, 
N.F.S. ete With them we might in 
clude the 440,000 employed in indus 


1 
ent ete Tor 


try making equipn them 
although, of course, the forces actu 
ally require the work of many more 
to produce their share of food, trans 


port, coal, etc. The armed forces re 
present the biggest increase since 
1939 when, on the eve of war, we 








had 480,000 men and no women 
There are over 114 million building 


or repairing houses, and over a 
quarter of a million looking after 
gas, water and electricity supplies. 


These are some of the figures that 


are providing the headaches. Of 
course we must have men and wo 
men on our transport services, men 


to heal us when sick and stop a tooth 
when it aches, men to see rations are 
distributed, policemen to guard our 
homes and people to launder our 
clothes, provide meals in restaurants 
and canteens, entertain us in cinema 
and theatre and even check our foot- 
ball coupons! The big question is 
How many should do this?” Can we 
afford one person “helping” to every 
person actually engaged in produc 
ing? The answer is not simple and 


it is stupid to lump all the ‘“non- 
producers” together as “drones”. 
Most of them are far from it— 


doctors and dentists are overworked 
because there are not enough of 
them. Even the clerk who does noth- 
ing but check forms in some Govern- 
ment office may be extremely indus- 
trious 

But obviously we shall have to 
consider very carefully whether we 
can afford so many people not pro- 
ducing. There are experts who con- 
sider we have become completely un- 
balanced in the forms of employment 
which people have taken up—for in- 
stance, whereas between the wars 
there was a big fall in the number 
of miners there was a 60 per cent 
increase in the number engaged in 
hotels, catering, amusement, ete. 
During and since the war there has 
been an increase in the number of 
local and government servants of 
over 600,000. It has been “absolutely 
necessary”, of course. But can we af- 
ford it? 

There is another figure that will 
puzzle many people, suggesting per- 
haps, that not all the changes will 


have to be amongst the non-produc- 
ers. Nearly 1% millions are engaged 
in manufacturing for export today 
against 990,000 in 1939—-but exports 
are not 50 per cent up on 1939. 

This is the background to the pro 
blems looming so large that direction 
of labor is again contemplated. 

e e 
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ing on the 125-foot level toward the 
downward extension of the high 
grade showing of ore exposed in the 
shaft. Sampling along the south wall 
of the shaft from 28.3 feet to 53.6 feet 
gave an average of $39.20 across 43 
inches. On the north side of the shaft 
and deeper down sampling returned 
erratic low values. Viking Yellow- 
knife, which is developing the former 
Athona Mines property some 50 miles 
north of Yellowknife, is reported 
meeting with encouragement in work 


on the 150-foot level. The under 
~ ground work is being carried out 
from a prospect shaft which com- 
menced in vein material and con 


tinued in it to a depth of 61 feg 


showing an average of 0.65 oz. 
8.8 feet. Vein material was « 
tered in the cross-cut on the ] 
horizon and drifting north 
feet showed an average of 0 
across 4.5 feet. It is hoped tha 
cient exploratory work will | 
ried out before the close doy 
winter to size up the potential; 
the zone being explored. 





NOTICE 


is hereby given 
of Registry No. C1104 has been 
to the Century Indemnity Co., 
ford, Conn., authorizing it to 
act in Canada the business of A 
Insurance, Aircraft Insurance, 

ing insurance against loss of or : 


Automobile Insurance excluding 
ance against loss of or damag: 
automobile by fire or transpo 
Forgery Insurance, Guarantee 
ance, Plate Glass Insurance, § 
Insurance and Theft Insurance. 

Mr. R. H. Leckey, Toronto, (¢ 
has been appointed Canadian 
Agent. 
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BETTER LIVING 


Sound Business Management Promotes Better Living for Everybody 


Canada is 


living standards. 


What 
possible ? 


famous 


makes 


for its high 


these standards 


Surely it is Sound Business Management that, 


through courage and confidence, intelligence and 


initiative, changes dreams into realities ... creates 


two markets where one existed before ... and 


Opens up 








mat 


opportunities 


to workers for earning 


* SODA BISCUITS 
* English Quality BISCUITS 





* BREAD, CAKES and CONFECTIONERY 





work. 


more money for more and better 


Yes, Sound Business Management 


benefits every Canadian home... in 


improved goods and services at greater value ..- 


in expanding world and 


national 


demand for 


Canadian goods . . . in increasing employment 


and wages . . . in building living standards that 


are a byword throughout the world. 
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medical centres and rest 


liberal pension provisions.” 








GEORGE WESTON LIMITED 


“To grant annual vacations with 
pay to employees .. . to provide 


. . . to safeguard the future with 


— From Weston’s Employee Policy. 
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